












The Pulverized 


BY CHARLES 
HERE at the present time unquestionably 
he greatest need for fuel conservation ever 
inown in the country’s history. Confronted by 
prospects of a scarcity of available fuel, inter- 
aturally ittached to any methods of burning 
whereby more economical results can be at- 
4 With this in view, many engineers are 
y looking for any improvement which will lead 
out of their difficulties. 

is in this connection that a description of the 
fered coal installation at the Pressed Steel Car 


recting Engineer Bonnot Co 


secondary air 


New York, September 12, 


ling Furnaces Supplied with Powdered Coal 
The valves are operated from the floor 
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Diversified Application of Powdered Coal 


Fuel 


pressed Air to Sub-Stations and 


Distributed by Com- 


Used i 


Open-Hearth, Annealing and Other Furnaces 


LONGNECKER 


Mc Kees 
largest and most diversified application of this fue 


Co.’s works at hocks, P; VI I 3 tne 
at any one plant in the country, or, in so far as we 
ire informed, in the world, presented. Here the 
rapidly failing supply of natural gas, concurrent 
with an increase in the price of fuel oil, made ne 
essary the adoption of another fuel 
quantity used. After careful investigation by the 
company’s engineers powdered coal was selected and 
erection of the plant started in the autumn of 1917 
Probably the most interesting features at this 
plant are the use, for the first time, of 
and application of coal to the many 
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The upper pipe carries the coal dust and the lower the 
through pull chair 


furnaces. Seven departments are served, namely: 


malleable and steel annealing, open hearth, forge 
shop, rivet shop, spring shop, miscellaneous order 


and plate pressing. 

The buildings housing these departments are 
scattered throughout the plant, which covers about 
100 acres, so that it was necessary to devise a sys- 
tem for distributing the powdered coal to each 
building. This was done by establishing a main 
station and six sub-stations, the latter being located 
in or nearby the building to which coal was to be 
furnished. 

The raw coal is received from the cars, dried 
and pulverized at the main ‘station, from which a 
3-in. pipe line leads to each sub-station. Through 
these lines the powdered coal is conveyed by means 
of compressed air. The length of the longest line 
is 1150 ft., and, judging from the success attained 
in carrying the coal this distance, there is no ques- 
tion that it could be successfully carried much fur- 
ther should it be desired. Thus it is evident that 
by this system of distribution a large area can be 
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Forced to Subst 
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covered, besides simplifying the 
greatly reducing the initial cost. 
The design of each sub-station is identica 
contains the necessary collectors for receiying + 
coal when delivered through the 3-in. line: ; : 
bin into which the collectors deposit the coal: ts 
of the improved Bonnot type, and an automatic qj 
and coal regulating device. The function of 
device is to maintain the proper proportion of gj 
and coal in the Holbeck distributing system whig 
furnishes the coal to the burners. The mainteng 
of a correct ration of air to coal is absolutely neces 
sary, as on this depends the ability to hold ang 
varying and uniform temperature in the furnaeg 
The regulation, which experience has proved toh 
accurate, is controlled through electrical means. 
The parts entering into the construction of steg 
cars being so diversified, it can readily be appre 
ciated that the types of furnaces used in the pm 
duction of these parts must likewise cover a wi 
range both in design and in temperature carr 
There are furnaces used for melting, anneali 









ther with ! 
At the Left Are the Pulverizers A Togetnnr the rig 
5-Ton Bin Supplying Them. The picture (it 
shows the top of the ejector tanks from veing admitté 
is discharged by compressed air, the * ; ope o 
at the top and forcing the coal throug = 
from a point near the bottom 
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bending, rivet and placé heating only one furnace—the open-hearth—was it neces 
an nrings. Temperatures for these sary in applying the powdered coal to alter the con 


: m 1500 deg. Fahr. in some fur- struction. In all others the only change was in tht 
f n others. The smallest furnace type of burner. 
r 1314 x 18 in., while the largest The main station to which reference has beet 
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ANNEALING FURNACE FORGE FURNACE PLATE FURNACE 


SCHEME OF THE POWDERED COAL SYSTEM AS INSTALLED IN PLANT OF PRESSED STEEL CAR CO. 

























opper 17—Pulverized coal collector above 31 High pressure distributing blow 
ting feeder to feed coal 25-ton bin er, to furnish the necessary air for 
hopper to coal crusher i8—Aukxiliary pulverized coal col distributing the pulverized coal to the 
] rt eceive coal from lectors furnaces 
ating feeder 19—Pulverized coal storage bin 32—Pulverized coal main to fur 
nveyor to deliver coal from 20—Special outlet castings with naces with branch lines to burners 
isher to the bucket elevator valves to let pulverized coal into ejector 33—Valve for regulating the flow of 
stationary magnet separator tanks pulverized coal to the burner 
ner the belt 21—Compressed air line 34—Special burner for open-heart) 
Centrifugal discharge bucket ele- 22—Vent line furnaces 
23—Ejector, which delivers pulver- 35—Cast iron water cooled burner 
tributing screw conveyor with ized coal to the various substations 36—Air blast line to deliver secon 
ne ghts, to receive coal from through a 3-in. pipe line by means of dary air to form the proper mixturs 
or and distribute it in the compressed air for burning pulverized coal 
: 24—-Pulverized coal collector, at sub- 37—Return main to take surplus pul 


1 huni 


<er divided into station, which receives pulverized coal! verized coal and air mixture to pul 













parts store two kinds of from the ejector verized coal collector which deposits 
i_p 25—Auxiliary collector the unused coal into 25-ton pulverized 
pan yor to deliver coal to 26—25-ton capacity pulverized coal coal storage bin 

auton ale storage bin 38—-At McKees Rocks plant there are 

Automatic scale 27—Special outlet casting to support five substations, which are substantia) 

screw conveyors, to receive coal feed screw ly the same as shown, one for anneal 

. ind deliver same 28—Special feed screw, for feeding ing furnaces at foundry and one for 

eS ne coal to the distributing system open-hearth furnaces at foundry, one 

1 ory dryer 29—Automatic regulator which auto- for forge plant, spring and rivet shops 

1 rus scharge bucket ele- matically controls the speed of the one for miscellaneous order department 

a : from dryer to variable speed motor that drives the and one for plate heating furnaces in 

i s& Din feed screw. thus to feed the pulver- pressing department. The mixture of 

a storage bin ized coal in proportion to the amount 1ir and pulverized coal in coal distrib 

ulverizers complete of air flowing threugh the distributing uting main is 1 |b. of pulverized coal 

S— it itor system to 63 cu. ft. of air. The mixture of 

Prize , ter to exhaust pul- 30—Vent pipe with top bent down to 1ir and pulverized coal when burning 

cen 2 the separator and prevent its acting as a flue and thus n furnaces is 1 Ib. of pulverized coal 
ollector producing suction on the system which to about 2720 cu. ft. of air 


might draw flame into the pulverized 
coal main if blower should be stopped 
for any reason 


th furnace. In the forge shop there made is as centrally located as possible in relation 
Ace th one small burner, but here most to the sub-station. It contains the machinery re- 
ng burners. The large plate heat- quired to prepare the coal. The building is of brick 
re equipped with six burners of large construction, 115 ft. 4 in. long by 30 ft. wide. The 
should be made of the fact that in coal when dumped from the car is received by a 
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reinforced concrete hopper, from which it is fed 
into a 24 x 30-in. crusher. From here it is 
passed on a belt under a high power magnet, which 
removes any intermixed steel. The discharge from 
the belt is made into an elevator, which empties 
into a screw conveyor, and this in turn into a 300 
ton bunker. There are two compartments in this 
bunker—one of 100 tons 200 tons 
capacity, so that it is possible to store coal of dif- 
ferent analyses. The advantage of this is appar 
ent when consideration is taken of the fact that the 
open-hearth furnace may require a different grade 
of coal than that required for other furnaces. 

A second belt conveys the coal from this bunker 


roil 


and one of 
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to an automatic recording 
scale, from whence it 
passes into the dryer. The 
capacity of this dryer is 
10 tons per hour with coal 


containing a high per- 
centage of moisture. The 
construction of the fur- 


nace for supplying heat to 
dry the coal is such that 
no flame is drawn into the 
dryer shell, so that danger 
of setting coal on fire is 
avoided. 

Following the dryer 
are the pulverizers. There 
are two of these, each 
having a capacity to pul- 


. ~ bin ot 
verize 5 tons of coal per 
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Two of the Substations for Delivery Coal. At A is the 
‘ collectors; B is the 25-ton 
is the regulating device, and E is the distributing 


s-in. coal line entering the 
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hour so that 95 per cent will I 
and 85 per cent through a 200- a 
with the pulverizer are vacuun ke 
air current carries the fine coa ta 
tors located over 25-ton bins. Te 
The ejector tanks are plac 
and it is from these tanks that 
fected through the 3-in. lines ¢; hi 
stations. Each tank holds 4 to ; 
With compressed air at 35 lb.. 
possible to fill a tank and del 
sub-station in 8 min. Connecti 
air and powdered coal lines ar: 
through valves. All machinery is 


Provision has bee! 
made for a future inst 
tion of a 10-ton dryer an 
two 5-ton pulverizers 

There are probabl) 
plants where the furnace 
requirements will demand 
a greater flexibility 
fuel contro] than those é 
this plant. Here 
malleable annealing fur- 
naces a uniform and coh 
stant temperature! 
held for seven days. 
pared with this jepart- 
ment the furnaces in ¥€ 
forge shop operate m re 
intermittently. One ‘" 
nace may require 4 weld- 





few 




































. other nearby may only need a low 
ae also the sizes of hearths, etc., are 
aor ed to suit changes in the work to 
the spring shop, where high car- 
ed. a “mellow” soaking heat is de- 
ditions are being successfully met 
il as fuel, so that from the stand- 
iirements the field is well covered. 
shop, miscellaneous order depart- 
id spring shops exhaust systems 
ed. These take care of the waste 
h. which they carry in suspension 
the air in the shops being con- 


F The one! irth furnace, which is now being 

b ig di ed especially for the burning of pow- 
vell as natural gas or fuel oil. It is 
this will be in operation during the 

f September. 

on panying drawing shows in diagram 

the complete powdered coal installation, with 

»hers which are self explanatory of the sys- 


HEAVY ARTILLERY IN FRANCE 


oduction of Other Guns—Ordnance Depart- 
ment to Spent $12,000,000,000 in Second Year 


The following facts have been authenticated and 
» released for publication by Harvey O’Higgins, asso- 
ste chairman, Committee on Public Information, 
ashington : 

When we declared war against Germany, the mili- 
ry authorities of Great Britain and France offered to 
ovide our expeditionary forces with big guns in order 
save our ship tonnage from the burden of transport- 
g heavy ordnance and to keep at a maximum produc- 
on the ordnance works abroad. 

France and Great Britain had an adequate force of 
filled workmen for making heavy ordnance and we 
dnot. In this country all the factories that could 
ke the large machine tools necessary for turning, 
pring and pressing big guns were already busy on 
tracts for the Allies. In order to prevent a con- 
sion in allied plans, to save ship tonnage, and to make 
ise use of such arsenals and workmen as the Allies 
d,our War Department agreed to accept as much as 
sible of its first year’s supply of guns abroad and to 
ote that year to developing its own big-gun industry. 
The program has been carried out successfully. Our 
ies in Europe have had a sufficient supply of guns 
ammunition purchased in Europe. Our men in the 
iches have had the same heavy ordnance protection 
ut the French and British troops have had. We have 
mover some heavy artillery to supplement the allied 
my. And we have developed our own designs, built 
twn factories, installed our machines and trained 
‘own workmen for the manufacture of all sorts 


















lave spent $5,000,000,000 on ordnance in our 
ear. We are planning to spend $12,000,000,000 


plaint has been made that our ordnance 

six months in vain efforts to improve on 

ect recoil mechanism of the famous French 75’s. 
t The charge is due apparently to the 
prepared designs for an American 6-in. 
put into production before the models 
rived from France. We are making both 
mtracts call for the delivery of more 
nem by January, 1919. After that date 
of the French 75 will be manufactured 
te of about 500 a month. And our own 
the “split” carriage, -is more flexible 
ench 75, and more deadly, therefore, to 















a coast gun, our contracts provide for 
‘00 by January, 1919, and of 200 a month 
the 155-mm. howitzer, 1500 are to be 


er 
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tem. The system as installed is known as the Hol- 
beck system, as designed by A. A. Holbeck, and was 
manufactured by the Bonnot Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Some of the results obtained with powdered coal 
are as follows: 

Pyrometer readings taken on the annealing 
furnaces showed a uniform reading 1600 deg. 
Fahr., while the variation for the week’s annealing 
on malleable castings has been 1600 deg. to 1640 
deg. Fahr. Natural gas required 20 to 25 hr. to 
bring the furnace up to 1600 deg. With powdered 
coal it requires but 12 to 15 hr. to do the same 
work. The size of furnace is 9 ft. 8 in. by 18 ft. 
3 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. deep, and it is equipped with two 
burners, which burn approximately 80 lb. per hour 
each to maintain a temperature of 1600 deg. 

Total fuel cost per month is as follows: 
Natural gas, 14,000,000 cu. ft. at 35c. per 

BOS iz -u be aa bs ie ss .$4900 
Fuel oil, 105,000 gal. at 8ec.. .. 8400 
Powdered coal, 525 tons at $5*............ 2625 

(*$5 includes cost of coal, labor, power, etc.) 


delivered by January, 1919. Deliveries of the 240-mm. 
howitzer are reaching 100 a month. 

We have produced, in the light and heavy Brown- 
ings, the best machine guns in the world, and we are 
making them at the rate of about 5000 a week. The 
new American rifle is admittedly an improvement on 
any of the Allies’ rifles and far superior to the enemy’s. 
We are turning them out at the rate of 60,000 a week. 
Our automatic pistol, calibre 45, has defeafed the Ger- 
mans in close fighting. All these weapons are being 
produced in vast quantities, and our ordnance division, 
that was cartooned and scoffed at as the joke and fail- 
ure of the war, has proved itself as resourceful as the 
men whom it has armed and as efficient as the weapons 
with which it has armed them. 


Low Accident Record 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission has issued a special 
report on the low accident record maintained during 
the construction of the United States explosive plant C, 
at Nitro, W. Va. The building began in January, 1918. 
The record, says the report, has proved the value of 
forethought and careful planning in the elimination 
of accident hazards through concerted effort in modern 
safety engineering. 

No entries in the United States accident statistical 
record books equal those shown at this Government 
powder plant, where, to date, there has been only two- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the number of working hours 
lost by injuries resulting from accidents causing ab- 
sence of employees. 

Only six fatalities have occurred at this plant during 
the past eight months of its construction period, where 
upward of 19,000 employees have been working over- 
time and Sundays to complete this gigantic project. 
Eight accidents per 10,000 employees per day have oc- 
curred, entailing loss of one day or more. 

The supervision of this accident-prevention work 
has been done by a well organized safety department 
which, representing the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission at Washington, D. C., has been 
under the direction of C. B. Hayward, safety engineer 
in charge. W.L.c. 


A report on the metric system in export trade made 
to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers by its 
committee on weights and measures is printed in the 
September Journal of the society. The report is based 
on some 1400 answers to a questionnaire which was 
sent to several thousand manufacturing concerns in the 
United States, some or all of whose product is shipped 
to countries which are supposed to use the metric sys- 
tem. The conclusion is that the country’s export trade 
is conducted by the English system. 
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MAKING FERROMOLYBDENUM 


Its Production in the Electric Furnace—Molyb- 
denum in Steel 


There is a lack of general knowledge as to the 
metallurgy of molybdenum, particularly its function in 
steelmaking. The developments in this have been quite 
rapid and extensive as the war has progressed. Late 
information is contained in a paper, “The Manufacture 
of Ferroalloys in the Electric Furnace,” to be read by 
Robert M. Keeney at the meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers at Denver, Col., in Sep- 
tember. The portion treating of molybdenum is as 
follows: 


Colorado the Largest Producer 


The use of ferromolybdenum in the metallurgy of 
steel is in its infancy. Previous to 1914, probably not 
over 10 tons was produced yearly in the United States, 
practically all of this being exported; but with the 
high price of tungsten, search for molybdenum ores 
became more active, and now several hundred tons of 
the alloy per year are made in this country, practically 
all of which is exported. The alloy has not been widely 
used because of the supposed scarcity of ore, and the 
prejudices of American steel manufacturers against it, 
owing to difficulties encountered in its use in steel. 
The scarcity of ore has been overcome, and at present 
Colorado is the largest producer of molybdenum in the 
world. The prejudices of American steel manufac- 
turers have not, however, been overcome. 

Ferromolybdenum was made from roasted moly- 
bdenite in the crucible before the introduction of the 
electric furnace, but can now be made directly from 
raw sulphide in the electric furnace. Another source 
of molybdenum is lead molybdate, wulfenite, which is 
fused with soda ash and carbon to produce lead bullion 
and sodium molybdate slag. The slag is then smelted 
in the electric furnace, with carbon as a reducing agent, 
and suitable fluxes, to produce ferromolybdenum. 

The standard grade of ferromolybdenum is not well 
established. Some manufacturers make a product con- 
taining 50 to 80 per cent molybdenum and 3 per cent 
carbon and manage to sell it. Others, by different 
methods, make a product containing less than 1 per 
cent carbon. A great deal of ferromolybdenum con- 
taining 0.25 per cent sulphur has been sold but most 
consumers will not accept a product containing over 
0.1 per cent sulphur. Ferromolybdenum containing 80 
per cent molybdenum has a dull gray iron color, coarse 
structure, high density, and is non-magnetic. It 
not break easily. 


does 


Production in the Electric Furnace 


Raw materials used in preparation of ferromolybde 
num may be: For ore, the sulphide, molybdenite, or 
sodium molybdate slag made from wulfenite; for re- 
ducing agent, some form of carbon, or 90 per cent 
silicon metal ground to pass 60 mesh; for fluxes, lime 
and fluorspar. There are two methods of manufacture: 


1. Reduction with carbon and excess of lime, ac- 
cording to the reaction: 
2MoS, "CaO 4 IC M 2CaSs CO +CS, 


Pure molybdenite contains 60 per cent molybdenum and 
40 per cent sulphur. According to the above reaction, 
100 parts of molybdenum are reduced from 170 parts 
of molybdenite by 18.8 parts of carbon. For every 100 
parts of molybdenum, 58 parts of lime are necessary 
for slagging the sulphur as calcium sulphide. This re- 
action works out closely to the theoretical, and there is 
no difficulty in making a product with about 0.1 per 
cent sulphur; the product will contain 1.3 to 3 per cent 
earbon. If a lower-carbon alloy is desired, the crude 
metal is broken up and refined with an oxidizing slag 
of iron ore. The amount of iron in the alloy is varied 
as desired by the addition of iron turnings in the smelt- 
ing furnace, or of iron oxide in the refining furnace. 
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2. Reduction with silicon metal. ediy 
reaction: et 


MoS, + Si = Mo 


This method has been used recent}, e 
of 50 per cent ferromolybdenum, a oh cae 
grade is being made ferrosilicon may }, 
is sometimes added to help slag the 1? on all 
sulphide. By this method, the product 7 
of molybdenum requires 29 parts of 
When sodium molybdate slag 

molybdenum, reduction takes place rd 
reaction: 


NasMoQ, + 3C 8CcoO 


MO + 


The use of sodium molybdate requi: 
more power than the other reactions, because yore tas 
reduction occurs until all free soda salts which mar} 
in the slag are driven off. The regular grade of en 
molybdate slag used for this purpose contains 39 ty 
per cent MoO,. Im all electric furnace work + 
ence of sodium salts interferes with the spec. 
reactions. 

The average wulfenite* from which ferromolyha 
is produced contains: Mo0O,, 16; lead, 50: SiO. ¢- F, 
11.0; CaO, 2.0; arsenic, 0.8; phosphorus, 0.05 per » 
This concentrate is smelted in a circular, water. wl 
eted lead blast furnace with coke and soda ash ty » 
duce lead bullion and molybdenum slag. The slag, 
tains: MoO,, 33; lead, 1.0; SiO,, 11 to 14; FeO, y 
CaO, 7; arsenic, 1.0; phosphorus, 0.1 per cent: roma 
der, soda. This molybdenum slag, crushed to aby 
4% in., is smelted in single-phase electric furnaces 
the Siemens type, lined with magnesite, to prody 
ferromolybdenum. The charge is calculated to a mm 
silicate slag, using lime as a flux. Iron ore js ai 
to produce an alloy containing 60 to 65 per 
molybdenum, and residues from an oil-gas plant g 
used for reducing agent. 

The average power consumption is 7 to 7.5 kr: 
per pound of molybdenum produced. The recov 
varies from 78 to 80 per cent, with a loss of 10) 
cent in slag, and about 10 per cent mechanically g 
by volatilization. 
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Analysis of Ferromolybdenum Made from Sodium 
Molybdate Slag 


Per Per 


Per Per Per Pe 

cent cent cent cent cent cat 
Molybdenum. 61.0 62.34 66.96 64.78 62.35 6 
Carpon oss. 2.31 2.214 2.03 1.51 1.91 
Silicon > . az ens a es pian 
Phosphorus 0.086 0.018 0.029 0.018 0.040 i 
Sulphur 0.098 0.075 0.060 0.022 0.049 U 
Arsenic 1.10 a aenta reas 
Copper : 0.018 
Manganese .. 0.2 


Ferromolybdenum containing 80 per cent mop 
num and under 1 per cent carbon cannot be regu 
tapped from the electric furnace because of its! 
melting point, so that when this grade of alloy! 
be made, the furnace must be of the knock-down vam 
for removal of the button. The slag is tapped of 
when this operation is finished the metal is dug! 
A 50 to 60 per cent, low-carbon product can be tay 
and a considerable quantity of this grade is ms 
tapping furnaces. 


Molybdenum in Steel Manufacture 


Ferromolybdenum is added to steel as a fixed # 
tion, nearly all of the molybdenum remaining nt 
steel. It is supposed to give the steel properties Si 
to those of tungsten steel, but only one-third ” ™ 
half as much molybdenum is necessary; that 1s, *™ 
regular high-speed steel contains 18 per cent tunss® 
6 to 9 per cent of molybdenum may be substi 
However, it gives these properties only when “8 vib 
tion is properly made and proper heat treatment ® 
lows. The regulation of these factors caused 8° ™ 
trouble and expense that, in this country, tr ™ 
facture of molybdenum high-speed tool steels 5 ™ 
practically discontinued for several years. It *® 
for this purpose abroad, however, to a consi@e™ 


*Alan Kissock, 
Tucson, Ariz. ; 


mas 





manager Molybdenun 
personal correspondence. 

























nt time it is mainly employed in 
liarvy rather than as a major con- 


rave been assigned for the discon- 
molybdenum in these steels. 
lvbdenum in rapid steels caused 
e: that steels of the same com- 
id seemingly the same treatment 
their maximum cutting speeds 

as stated that the ingots crack in 
ae on quenching, and molybdenum 
aed e from the steel when heated; the 
the production of molybdenum 
more volatile than the metal itself 
ties of molybdenum, say 0.25 pe 
elongation and elastic limit of the 
reased. When molybdenum is com 
the resistance to shock is increased 
the elongation. Its utilization for 
s was originated by the Germans 
it the Allies are said to use it now 
se. This may account for the heavy 


resident Wilson Removes Restrictions 
in Purchases 


ept. 9.—Efforts of Congress to re- 
from private manufacturers under the 
priations bill have proved impossible 

i President Wilson has exercised the 
given him by the measure of waiving the 
[he measure carried cash appropriations of 


soe 


14, ' and authorized contracts for $2,623,000,- 


more, a total of $5,437,000,000. The bill was ap- 
iJ 81918. The restriction was contained in 


. ttherwise authorized hereir 
ppropriated by this act shall be ex 
from private manufacturers of any 
excess of 25 per centum more than 
ifacturing such material by the Govern 
erial is not or has not been manu- 

rnment, at a price in excess of 25 

the estimated cost of manufacture 
provided, that whenever in the opinion 
ition is such as to justify sucl 


the limitatior contained in this 


has issued a formal executive order, 
vision, and declaring: 


practical impossibility under 
timates necessary to con 
visions, it appear 

justify a waiver of said pro 


luring the present nationa 
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First Pedestal for Induction Motors 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
stal type of panel for controlling alter- 
tor circuits in capacities up to 300 
The apparatus mounted on the 
rcuit breaker and transformers 
the disconnecting switch and space 
provided. The circuit breaker and 
switch are interlocked so that the 
perated except when the breaker is 
made to prevent accidental con 
parts of the apparatus. 


rnace Specialties Co., New York, is 
vdered coal plant for the Whitaker 
h Bottom Works, W. Va., capable of 

f powdered coal fuel per hour to 
es for heating 6-in. shell forgings. 
to be arranged for large extensions 
tions in other departments in the 
ne boilers. 
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New Electric Arc Welding Apparatus 


A special apparatus designed to enable alternating 
irrent to be used for the cutting and weldi 


by the electric are has been brought out by the Elec 
tric Arc Cutting & Welding Co., 222 Halsey Street 
Newark, N. J. Any of the ordinary pr mary vi 
of alternating current can be used as well as any of 


the standard transmission systems As t ichine 
can be taken directly to the point at which the work 
is to be done, if it is found desirable, the expense of 


wiring is consequently reduced. 


The machine which can be supplied in three typ 


for cutting, welding, and cutting and welding nsists 
»f a special transformer with n oving parts Ar 
easily moved shunt in the magneti lit is pro 





New Alternating-Current Machine a Special Arrange 
nent of Plugs and a Shunt in the Magnetic Circuit Enables 


the Heat Required Electri \ Welding ar Cutting 

Operations to. Be Varied to Suit Conditions of Metal, Ten 
perature, et 

to enable the operator to take care of conditions r« 


quiring different amounts of heat at varying tempera 
tures. This is supplemented by a series of taps termi 
nating in plugs on the top of the machine over which 
the terminals are slipped. As the complete 60-cycle 
machine weighs in the neighborhood of only 200 Ib 
two men can carry it to any location in the shop where 
work has to be done and place it on a bench or on the 
floor under the bench. Another point upon which em 
phasis is laid in connection with the portability of th« 
machine is the fact that it will operate in any positior 
either upside down or on its side. 

The machine can be supplied for any voltage of 
ilternating current although from the standpoint of 
safety a maximum of 650 volts on the primary side 
s recommended. Machines for operation on singlk 
phase, three and four-wire, two-phase and three-phase 
power systems or across the outside wires of the two 
phase system can be supplied. In connection with th 
polyphase circuit it is recommended that a single-phas 
machine be distributed among the several phases t 


»btain an approximate balance of current, although 
machine which will take power from a polyphase cit 
‘uit and deliver single-phase welding current a 


furnished 


Hongkong Tin Market 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The Hongkong tin market 
did a record-breaking business in the first six months 
of this year, according to the report of Consul A. E 
Carleton. The declared exports showed total shipments 
of 14,981,907 lb. valued at $9,628,228 against 9,112,931 
lb. valued at $3,035,986 in the first six months of 1917, 
and 5,282,828 lb. valued at $1,122,242 in the first six 
months of 1916 

So far as Hongkong prices are concerned, 1918 may 
be considered as a record. The price per picul in the 
middle of May reached $182 Mexican, and when the 
year began the price was about $103 per picul. At the 
end of June, the price in Hongkong stood at about $134 
The stock of tin in Hongkong was very low in June, 
and as a result very little business was done 
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All Available Steel Must Be Used 


Will 
if Necessary — Closer 


Industries 


War 
Action, 


Board 


Take Vigorous 
Supervision of 


New Construction—Congested Housing Conditions 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The retrenchment on iron 
and steel throughout the country has not yet gone deep 
enough to assure the unhindered completion of the na- 
tion’s great war program. For this reason, new efforts 
are being made daily by the War Industries Board, not 
only to check the non-war use of steel but to make every 
possible cut, even in essential needs. 

Just now a national inventory is being made of every 
ton of iron and steel in the hands of manufacturers 
throughout the country, as stated in THE IRON AGE of 
Sept. 5. Because the War Industries Board had no 
machinery which could meet so vast a problem, it 
turned the matter over to the Census Bureau. That or- 
ganization is capable of coping with it. It immediately 
sent questionnaires to 40,000 manufacturers, asking 
them to turn in complete reports of their stocks. But 
this is only the first step. A mere inventory of steel 
on hand would net the War Industries Board little. 
Behind it there is to be action. The steel must be put 
to war use. For this purpose the War Industries Board 
is ready to set in motion the machinery of comman- 
deering whatever stocks can be put to better use in 
other hands. 

So far there has been little of this. Not only the 
War Industries Board, but the other conservation bodies 
in Washington have been able to accomplish their pur- 
poses by mere requests. But where requests fail there 
will be more vigorous action. The War Industries 
Board will have little less mercy on an unused steel 
supply and putting it into the war than the War De- 
partment has in conscripting a non-essential worker 
and putting him into the Army. 


Necessary for War Purposes 


“We must have the steel to carry out the war pro- 
gram,” said Chairman Baruch of the War Industries 
Board in outlining this need, “just as the General Staff 
must have men to send to General Pershing. The de- 
mands for the war program, here as well as in Europe, 
are growing every day, and we must meet them. There 
will be no shirking. The steel men have promised us 
their support, and they will carry out their promise. 
But wherever we find that there is a supply of steel or 
of iron needed for war purposes, and not being used 
for such purposes, we shall have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending that it be commandeered. I have said it again 
and again, and it cannot be repeated too often, that the 
nation must awake to the fact that we must make sac- 
rifices and suffer real deprivations if we are to do the 
work of this war. But I am sure the nation is ready to 
do everything that is demanded.” 

Another step which the War Industries Board has 
taken to insure a greater conservation of steel has been 
to tighten the screws on construction. For a long time 
it has declined to authorize new buildings anywhere 
except to meet the most urgent of war demands. New 
post offices and other similar Federal buildings long 
since were put under the ban. Even school buildings, 
except where they had to be constructed for replace- 
ment purposes, were similarly forbidden. 


New Buildings 


“One school building during the war must do the 
work of two,” was the announcement of the board. 
But the machinery of the War Industries Board in 
Washington has not been sufficient to deal with the 
difficulties of this growing problem. Urgent calls for 
new buildings were presented every day by prospective 
constructors throughout the country. In each case 
they presented what seemed to be excellent evidence for 
the immediate need of the buildings they had planned. 
The War Industries Board assumed a stern Missourian 
attitude, but it had no means of being sure when it 
was shown. 

So Chairman Baruch has called upon the State Coun- 


cils of National Defense to assist his : 
work. | Hereafter no permission wil! | i a 
new non-war construction until thes best on 
their local organizations, have inves 
If they reject it, the War Industries | 
listen to the application. But even if the Sta: 
approves the project, final decision wi! 
to the War Industries Board, for th 

better view of the national interest and ¢} 
than the local organization can haves 


Government Work Not Included 


The new order will not include undertakings 
by, or under contract with, the War Depart) 
Department, Emergency Fleet Corporation, the | 
States Railroad Administration or any railroad oporss 
by it, the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans: a 
tion, or the United States Housing Corporat ; \ 
will it include repairs or extensions « 
$2,500, construction connected with mining opera 
and road improvements approved by the United Stas 
Highways Council. 

This extension of the work of the State Cow 
National Defense is to be only the first ste 
broader use of these organizations in the Nation’s og 
servation program. Chairman Baruch of the War] 
dustries Board is now at work on plans for increasiy 
their co-operation because they represent a machine 
which is greatly needed in securing local assistance 
the work of Government boards. 


$ 


ward 


New Contracts Restricted 


Housing and transportation conditions have becom 
so congested in a long list of industrial centers man 
facturing war supplies that the War Department h 
had to issue orders to restrict new contracts for thes 
regions. The Bureau‘ of Industrial Housing of 
Labor Department has already had to undertake ani 
crease of housing and transportation in these distrie 
but even with this help living conditions have beo 
so congested that it has interfered with productia 
For that reason, the General Staff has ordered t 
the placing of orders in these towns be reduced t 
minimum. The Quartermaster’s Corps has receiv 
particular instructions to avoid these points because 
the relative flexibility of their contracts. 

The cities and towns affected by this rule ar? 
following: 

Aberdeen, Md.; Alliance, Ohio; Alton, IIl.; Ba 
Maine; Bayonne, N. J.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Bridge 
Conn.; Butler, Pa.; Camden, N. J.; Charleston, § ¢ 
Charleston, W. Va.; Chester, Pa.; Davenport, la.; Di 
ton, Ohio; Derby, Conn.; Easton, Pa.; Eddystone, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Erie, Pa.; Florence, Ala.; Hammon 
Ind.; Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Jersey City, N. J.; &® 
Ill.; East Chicago, Ill; Lowell, Mass.; Middietor 
Ohio; Milton, Pa.; Moline, Ill.; Newark, N. J; % 
3runswick, N. J.; New Castle, Del.; New London, ¢ a 
New Orleans; Newport, R. I.; Newport News, ¥8 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Niles, Ohio; Norfolk, V2.; Pe ‘ 
cola, Fla.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; South Amboy, N. ¢ 
Philadelphia; Phillipsburg, N. J.; Portsmouth, N. I 
Portsmouth, Va.; Puget Sound, Wash.; Quincy, Mas 
Rock Island, Ill.; Seattle, Wash; Sharon, Pa.; 52eme 
Ala.; Mariners Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Pa.; Troy, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Warren, Ohio; 
bury, Conn.; Watertown, Mass.; Watertown, ». ! 





Watet 


The Scientific Materials Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 3 
published a pamphlet, “Standard Laboratory +=" 
Coal-Coke By-Products,” which is the result o! 


an effa 


the 


to place on the market such apparatus for ™ 
product laboratory as will adequately meet the re 
ments of American chemists working in the fe! 
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Tensile Strength and Hardness of Steel 


Their Relation Shown by 


Means of Graphical 
Charts—One Being Known, the Other Can Be 
Easily Ascertained Without 


Recourse to Tests 


BY H. M. BRAYTON 


when the other is known. 
Authorities differ somewhat 


of the tensile strength of a 
vhen only the Brinell or sclero- 


ber is known. It may happen given for this relation, but undou 


atively simple matter to obtain 
ber while the securing of the 

ld be impossible without de- 
ed article. The hardness may 
very quickly while the tensile 


authentic data available are give 


of R. R. Abbott, American Society 


d by careful testing. Many cases 
nsile strength is needed only ap- 
is in these cases where the rela- 
hardness and strength plays the 


the reader’s guidance. 
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desirable to be able to obtain an either the hardness or strength may 


excellent test on “Steel and Its H: 
These equations, which were taken 


terials, Vol. XV, Part II, 1915, r 


the turning up of very elaborate’ sults and conclusions from several 


The formule here concerned are 


read off 
1 the « 
ted ( 
D. ] | 
me J 
; * we > 
i Pre iL! 
he works 
' 
, tiy M 
nresent the y 
nunareda tests 


Formulg are given covering several of the regular 


alloy steels and these are all reproduced below for 


as follow 


pounds pel 
square inch 

B srinell 
hardness nun 
per. 


Ordinary car 
bon steels: 


M=—0.73 B S 


M—0.71 B 2 
Chrome nickel 


eels 1.5 per 


cent Ni, 0.5 per 


M=—0.68 B—22 
Chrome nickel 
steels oo. per 


cent N, 1.0 per 


it é dent 
tl | tn t T 
| ‘ 
t ire i Ol 
tne Same yen 
? oT a 
’ ’ 
nstar Tr 
' 
ve ral . 
‘ 1] arc 
1Ov 
17 f PR / 
where C, and ( 
ire tants 
1 
\ e! 
der these 
e ¢ ons in 
‘ ] ‘ ¢ 
ne vl ot one 
four variable 


equationand 
chart it as such. 
If this is done 
then the result- 


ing chart should 


faaiten 





noe Se ane. 
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solve all five of the above equations, and the two 
constants C, and C, will be variables and treated as 
such. 
Fig. 1 shows this chart built up for practical 
In order to use it, it is only necessary to rule 
on a piece of tracing cloth or transparent celluloid 
two perpendicular lines and lay them so that the 
three known variables are cut out on their re- 
spective scales. The point where the line crosses 
the fourth scale will be the value of the unknown 
variable. 

In order to make this clear, let us assume that we 
desire to know the tensile strength when the Brinell 
hardness is known to be 300 and the values of C 
and C, are respectively 0.73 and 28, which means 
that we are considering ordinary carbon steels. The 
line through the value of C, when continued cuts 
out the value of 191,000 lb. per sq. in. for the ten- 
sile strength. In an exactly similar way any one 
of the four variables may be solved, for although in 
this formula there are but two that are important. 

By means of this chart the practical man can 
obtain at once the tensile strength of any of the 
plain or alloy steels mentioned when he knows the 
hardness number on the Brinell scale or vice versa. 


use, 


Relation Between Tensile Strength and Scleroscope 
Hardness 


It is not always practical to get the Brinell 
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SCLEROSCOPE HARDNESS NUMBER (S$) 


Fig. 2.—Chart Built 


Hardness, One Being Known 





Up for Reading the Tensile Strength or Scleroscope 


AGE 


hardness of a piece of steel, a) 
scleroscope test must be applied 
ing the relation between the «! 
scope hardness number have bee; ak i 
same authors as those mentio; | 
given below. 
M=Tensile strength in pounds px 
S=Scleroscope hardness number 
Ordinary carbon steels: 
M=—4.4 S—28 
Nickel steels: 
M=3.5 S 


Chrome 


6 


nickel steels (1.5 per cer 





M—3.7 S 
Chrome 


1 


nickel steels (3.5 per cent 





M=3.7 S—8 
Vanadium steels: 
M=4.2 S—21 


those above and may therefore be built 
graphical chart which will solve all of t} 
Such a chart is shown in Fig. 2. This is »: sd j 
exactly the same way as that given in Fig. | J 
an illustration, let us assume a value of § 
C. 4.2, C, 21, from which we note that ¢h 
tensile strengh (M) comes out 168,000 Jb, per 
in. This is the formula fy 
vanadium steels. 


These formule are of the same general { 


e! nN on 


Kent or Brinell Hardness 
Tensile Strength 

Kent gives in his handbook 
relation between the Bring 
hardness and the tensile strength 
which was determined from e 
periments made in Sweden on 
annealed steel. These relations 
are as follows: 

M=CXH 

Where M Tensile strengi 
in kilograms per sq.m.m. 

C=A constant. 

H=Brinell hardness num 


The value of this constant! 


oS given as follows: Impress 
Pa made transverse to rolling dire 
° 2 tion and H below 175, C equal 
z 0.362. Same with H above Ii 
zs C equals 0.344. Impression ms 


2% in direction of rolli 
a below 175, C equals 0. 
with H above 175, C equa 
0.324. When the value of t 
tensile strength has been trans 
ferred to read in pounds 
square inch these constants ® 
come respectively 462, 49", mw 
and 516. This is then 4 ve" 
simple formula of the produ 
type, and Fig. 3 shows it oul 
up into a simple chart | 
solves this formula }) mee 
laying a straight edge acros " 
three scales. The dash-dot 
shows that when the c nstat 
equals 516 and the hardness 
number 100 the strength ™® 
51,600 Ib. per sq. in. 

These two relations betwee 
the hardness and the streng@ 


do not exactly agree, but ® 
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The output of coke from 
give a full supply 
aces of the Youngs- 

Co., at Youngstown, 

» Hubbard furnaces at 

f the company gets a 

| to operate all its coke 
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§ 2 
pest tosses tisistissitiin 


Iron & Steel Co. ex- 
No. 3 blast furnace at 
It has been out of 
mths for relining and FE 
rard furnace of A. M 


t Girard, Ohio, which has 


ist 60 days, is about completed, and 
blast this week. It will make from 
orge pig iron per day, all of which 

S88 puddling furnaces at Girard. 

Steel Co. has started an 8-in. hoop 
McDonald plant, making the third _ ill 
n. Another hoop mill is nearly com- 
kely be started in October. 


rs 


ontrol Induction Motor Starters 


tarting 


ng small induction motors from 
throwing them directly across the 
ht out by the General Electric Co., 
Y. It is arranged for push-button 
t starting button is pressed the 
leted and the coil of the mag- 
is energized, which closes the 
motor directly on the line. If 
ipted or the voltage falls to a 
ts open by gravity, thus stop- 
cannot start again until the 
d. Overload protection is also 
f the inclosing case can be 
tion if desired. The starter is 

1 motors up to and including 5 hp. 
hp. units wound for 220, 440, and 





ie Gulf on the Mississippi River 
rieans from Alton, IIl., Sept. 28, 
ve every seven days thereafter. 


Tt 


' to the Government barge line 
‘rom St. Louis during the month 
the officials already appointed. 
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for Reading Tensile Strength or Brinell Hardne B t Uy; 
from Formula of Kent 


Lake Iron-Ore Shipments in August 


Shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior re 
gion in August were large, but a record was not estab- 
lished, as in June and July of this year. The August 
total was 9,725,331 gross tons, as compared with 10, 
146,786 tons in August, 1917, a decrease of 421,455 
tons, or 4.15 per cent. The totals by ports, with season 
shipments, and a comparison with 1917, are given 
below: 


August August To Sept. 1 To Sept. 1 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Escanaba 1.168.604 951.620 4 011.481 4.089.191 
Marquette 592,073 629,426 2,276,092 1,899,062 
Ashland 1.209.394 1.278.118 45829509 44 912 
Superior 2.146.689 2.444.632 9.197.933 g 90 16 
Dulutl 3.243 R06 396.254 13 & 292 11.999.021 
Two Harbors 1.364.765 1.516.736 6.109.356 5908 152 
Total .. 9,725,331 10,146,786 1,334,264 36 3,554 
1918 decrease $21,455 
1918 increase 2 810.710 


The increase in season shipments to Sept. 1, 1918, 
has been 2,810,710 tons, or 7.69 per cent over the same 
period in 1917. The Duluth percentage of this total is 
33.45 per cent, as compared with 32.85 per cent a year 
ago. That for the Great Northern alse shows an in- 
crease this year, that work’s percentage in the total 
being 19.21 per cent, as against 18.58 per cent last year 
Two Harbors fell off this year slightly. 


The National Implement and Vehicle Association 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual convention in Chicago, 
Oct. 16, 17, 18, with headquarters at the Congress 
Hotel. It will be distinctly a war convention. The 
association has given its active co-operation to the 
Government in the many phases of the war program 
affecting the food supply and the husbanding of ma- 
terial resources. 
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A Cause of Failure in Boiler P. 





tag’ 


Effect of Grain Growth—Alteration 
of Crystalline Structure by Mechan- 
ical Deformation—Some Remedies 


BY WALTER ROSENHAIN AND D. HANSON 


HE occasional cases 





SS i ae char +} peal 
condit ¢ the tad 








of failures in boiler | . 

plates met with in Meation of ‘tcc v 
practice have formed the Me Sisnaled a1 sca te : 
subject of several papers ta ~ >| $0°min. The ta 
and discussions before the f niin Gass ch on 
Iron and Steel Institute in Line of Fracture this condition are « 
recent years. A number of et eae ee tis third coleme 6 7 
such cases haye been in- Fig. 1 Where the Fracture Occurred in the Steel Boiler L. It will be seen that { 
vestigated by the authors, plate, which Was 1% In. Thick, 4 Ft. 4 In. Wide, and 11 Ft. ifference between , 
and an account of one Long limit and yield s 
which offers features of stil comparative 


particular importance which do not appear to have been 
previously noticed is here presented. These are of 
special importance, because it may be found that they 
afford a clue to the cause of failure in other cases, par- 
ticularly in boiler plates of the largest dimensions. 

The failure occurred in the last stage of the manu- 
facture of the plate. The size and dimensions of the 
plate are illustrated in Fig. 1. The plate has a thick- 
ness of 1% in. and measures 4 ft. 4 in. in width by 11 
ft. in length. It was manufactured under a stringent 
specification, but cracked during the straightening of 
the edges after the bending operations had been com- 
pleted. Inquiry showed that the bending operations 
had been carried out in stages in the cold, the plate 
being subjected to intermediate annealings between the 
various stages. The position of the crack which formed 
in the plate is indicated in the diagram. 

The material of the plate was first submitted to 
chemical analysis, mechanical tests, and general micro- 
examination. The results obtained were as fol- 


scopic 
lows: 
Chemica ina sis 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Carbon 016 M f 
Silicor 0.079 
Sulphur 0.030 Chromiun 
Phosphoru 045 
There is nothing @bnormal in this composition, whic} 
represents a mild steel of high quality 
Tensile tests were taken from the outside and de 
f the piate a rece ed vith the re t ! Table 
l and ‘ 
. e agai here ! ! i ‘ ep 
hay ght indicat ‘ fit } 
te ' Lhe 
paratively iT 
| (Ts rt » * * ae 
14 
‘twee ‘ i ~*~ 





In order, further, to test this point, and a): 
certain how far the tensile tests obtained on +h 
rial as received and after annealing at 550 do 
correspond to the best properties which the man 


is capable of attaining, a sample of the plate was 


Table 1 Physical Tests of the Failed Plat: 
Plate 
Plate as Received Annealed Nor 
- —_ ot Cc 
Particulars ( jutside Inside Outsi le 
1 2 3 4 
Diameter, in 0.375 O.375 0.375 
Cross sectional area, 
i See 0.1105 0.110 0.110 
Elastic limit, tons 
per sq. in ivan ae 11.3 15.4 
Yieid stress, tons per 
_. Re 18 16.1 18.7 
Ultimate stress, tons 
per sq. in.. . 26.88 27.24 27.61 9 
Modules, Ib. per sq 
ta sea ..29.8 XK 10° 29.8 x 10° 30.4 x 10°92 
Extension per cent 
on 13 in.* 41.6 o3.1 4 4)? 
Reduction of area 
per cent 48 60.7 
*A gage length of 1.3 in. is chosen to give 


ength to diameter equal to 


heating to 900 deg. C. followed by 
The results of tensile tests made or 
given in column 4 of Tabl 
that the elastic limit has com 
the yield stress, while th 
raised The ultimate stre 
affected but, on the other hand 
gation has been markedly improved 


malized by 
in air 
thus treated are 
it will be 
much closer to 
itself has 
been slightly 


seen 


been 





nee the ter le testa showed littl r 
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Large Ferrite Crystals in the Carbonless Bands of the Structure After Further Etching F 

Fis ® (Center) is the corresponding grain of the same material after normalizing: magnification, 150 

tructure of one of carbonless areas of the specimen which has been hammered in the cold and then 
annealed at 650 deg. C.; magnification, 150 x 


experience has repeatedly shown that ma- fractured plate is in an abnormally bad condition, pre 
ter ‘ich give a low figure under an impact test sumably as the result of some treatment—thermal or 
inder apparently static conditions. mechanical, or both—which it has received during man- 


rm of impact test employed is that known as_ ufacture, and it became necessary to discover, 
r notched bar impact test, made with sible, the cause of this abnormality. 
, modification of the Charpy impact testing machine, The general microscopic examination of the steel 
snd on specimens measuring 10 mm. by 10 mm. in sec- showed at first sight nothing abnormal. The structure 
5 ; mm. in length, having in the middle a_ in general transverse and longitudinal section is shown 
rounded notch with a radius of two-thirds of a milli- under a magnification of 50 diameters in photomicro- 
meter. On the material as received this test gave a graphs Figs. 2 and 3. It will be seen that the scale 

ire of 0.75 kgm. per sq. em., the actual values of the structure, so far as ferrite-pearlite distribution 
obtained being: 0.84, 0.88, 0.66, 1.08, 0.86, 1.20. These is concerned, appears to be satisfactory, but there is a 
fgures are of course very abnormally low, a reasonable considerable amount of banding present, although this 
value for a boiler plate of this kind being from 8 to 11 amount is not in itself abnormal for a plate of such 
kgm. per sg. em. It was thought that possibly this low large size. 
value ‘might be due to cold work which the plate had More careful examination of the structure, however, 
received, leaving it in a work-hardened and, possibly, particularly after it had been etched in such a way as 
nternally strained condition. The impact tests were to develop the ferrite boundaries, revealed a striking 
therefore repeated on specimens of the plate which had _ peculiarity. This takes the form of relatively very 
been annealed for thirty minutes at 550 deg. C, in the large ferrite crystals in the carbonless bands of the 
as had been done with the tensile test pieces. structure. These are illustrated, under a magnification 
he mean result of six impact tests made on the steel of 150 diameters, in Fig. 4. The corresponding grain 


if pos- 





nthis condition gives a value of 2.90 kgm. per sq. cm., size of the same material, after normalizing, is shown 
the act rures obtained being as follows: 2.10, 3.86, in Fig. 5 under the same magnification. It should be 
2.64 », 1.92 noted, however, that the normalized structure shown 

t een that this very low temperature an in Fig. 5 has been obtained not by treating a small 


ving cold work and internal stress, has laboratory sample but from a comparatively large piece 
mpact behavior of the material quite of the plate about a foot square which had been sub 
t that, even when thus treated, it is still jected to the heat treatment described. The most care 












rmal value for steel of this grade ful study of the steel in both conditions revealed no 
the impact figures given on samples other difference between the “as received” and normal 
nalizing at 900 deg. C., when ized conditions The inference is thus indicated that 

5 nean, LL2o ken per sq the abnormal impact behavior of the steel as received 
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INSPECTING REFRACTORY BRICK* 


Standard Specifications a Necessity—Results of 
Some Tests 


BY C. E. NESBITT AND M. L. BELL 


In nearly all industries, both raw material and fin- 
ished products are bought and sold on specifications. 
These vary from the most exacting to those in which 
nothing of importance is specified. The specifications 
for refractory bricks unfortunately come in the second 
class. This condition is unsatisfactory, and the time 
is rapidly approaching when specifications covering the 
important industrial qualities desired will have to be 
written. 

A few simple specifications for refractories have 
been written. Some are in use, but they are of little 
practical value. Many tests advocated at the present 
time for refractories are not suited for use in speci- 
fications, as they do not show important qualities or 
are entirely too slow to be commercially applied. A 
manufacturer or consumer may handle daily from 50,- 
000 to 150,000 bricks. If only one brick in every thou- 
sand is taken as a representative sample, it means that 
from 50 to 150 bricks must be sampled, tested and 
reported upon each day; hence, tests to be of commer- 
cial importance must be rapid, and to be of value must 
give definite values indicating the fitness or unfitness 
of the brick for the purpose intended. 

The inspection of brick will probably have to pro- 
ceed along lines similar to that of steel, which has 
been worked out most carefully and thoroughly. Steel 
is tested by the manufacturer throughout all its pri- 
mary stages so that he knows the finished product will 
be of good quality. The brick manufacturer will have 
to test the brick during manufacture to insure uni- 
form grinding, molding, drying and burning, result- 
ing in consequent uniformity. A great deal of re- 
search work will have to be done by the brick man- 
ufacturer to determine what methods he should pursue. 

Specifications for brick should cover only those prop- 
erties of the brick that are essential for some partic- 
ular purpose. In testing bricks for the iron and steel 
industry, most important qualities can be satisfactorily 
determined by a few simple tests. In the case of silica 
brick, which are not ordinarily subjected to the action 
of slag, a spalling and a hot crushing test are con- 
sidered sufficient; while clay brick should be subjected 
to load, spalling and slagging tests. These tests cover 
the particular qualities the brick must possess to give 
good service. 

In addition to such tests it is, of course, very impor- 
tant that the bricks shall be subject to a careful visual 
inspection to guard against the acceptance of cracked 
or warped brick, poorly molded, off-size, or badly burned 
brick. One does not have to go far in the testing of 
bricks to note the wide variations in the results, which 
reflect the variation in the bricks themselves. This 
is illustrated by the wide differences in the results of 
various tests given in the following tables. 

Spalling of Brick 

Spalling or resistance to sudden thermal change is 
a most important quality in bricks, especially silica 
bricks. It is a very common cause of failure. In Table 
1 are shown the results, of spalling tests on five suc- 





Table I—Loss by Spalling of One Brand of Silica Brick 
All Values are Expressed as Percentage 
on ——Shipment No. ——- 
1 2 3 } 5 
11 72 13.39 12.65 11.24 14.96 
13.95 5.53 13.44 12.45 21.01 
15.08 16.22 17.60 13.94 21.96 
19.47 20.38 19 91 19.53 23.93 
22.39 21.84 28.29 21.43 28.11 
24.12 23.48 23.32 22.51 29.47 
25.95 24.31 32 95 22.64 29.76 
32.45 24.80 34.03 24.81 30.88 
39.84 37.25 35.95 27.39 31.73 
40.80 42.27 41.31 30.00 38.34 
Average 24.58 23.95 5.86 20.59 27.02 


: *From a paper presented at the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing Materials at Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 25 to 28, 1918. 
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cessive shipments of one brand of silica brick. These 
tests were made in accordance with method given for 
“spalling” in the appendix of our paper presented to 
the society last year, entitled “Suggested Improve- 
ments in the Manufacture of Silica Brick.’’* 

The spalling loss on bricks from the same ship- 
ment varied from 11.72 to 40.80 per cent in one case 
and 13.39 to 42.27 per cent in another shipment, 
although the average for all the shipments was about 
25 per cent. Such variations are due to lack of uni- 
formity in grinding, molding and general workman- 
ship, all of which can be largely eliminated with 
proper care. 


Crushing Tests 


Similar lack of uniformity has likewise been shown 
by the crushing test. A series of tests were made on 
a number of commercial bricks, the object being to 
determine the variation in actual crushing strength 
of bricks from the same shipment and the relative 
crushing strength of different brands of brick when 
tested at different temperatures. 

Six different brands were represented, of which two 
brands were clay bricks and four silica bricks, all of 
supposedly good quality. In sampling, all bricks of 
each individual make were chosen from a single order 
and represent several cars. Only bricks judged to 
be good by visual inspection were taken for the test. 
The bricks were prepared and tested as described in 
the appendix of our paper before the society last year, 
referred to already. 

The total crushing strength of clay brick at 1000 
deg. C. is apparently higher than the strength at 30 
deg. C., but this is misleading. At elevated tempera- 
tures clay bricks start to splinter off before being com- 
pletely crushed. The results obtained at first defor- 
mation at 1000 deg. C. are lower than those at 30 deg. 
C., which is in accord with the results obtained on 
silica bricks; namely, the higher the temperature, the 
weaker the brick. We do not favor the hot crushing 
test for clay brick, the load or ball impression test 
being more suitable. 


Slag Penetration 


Lack of uniformity of product is not shown by the 
spalling’ and crushing tests alone, but also by the va- 
riations in slag penetration. This is largely governed 
by lack of uniform structure, due to lack of uniform 
grinding, molding and burning. 


Conclusion 


The results of a few tests point out the necessity 
for the inspection of refractory brick as the only means 
of obtaining brick of uniform quality. At present the 
consumer is forced to accept brick without direct in- 
formation as to their quality. Many instances can be 
cited where brick of poor quality have been accepted 
without knowledge of their inferiority, resulting in the 
premature failure of the furnace or other structure 
in which they were used and causing an unnecessary 
loss of money, time and production. 

Before the bricks are shipped by the manufacturer 
a great deal can be accomplished by careful visual 
inspection, by means of which all bricks irregular in 
shape, off size, fire cracked, improperly molded, and 
of poor general appearance would be eliminated. If 
proper care is taken in the brick plant this rejection 
need not be a very large percentage of the output. A 
storage shed should be provided so that bricks may 
be taken from the kiln and stored for a period of 
time sufficient for this inspection and the necessary 
tests. 

The present methods of making refractory brick 
do not produce a uniform product. The consumer is 
powerless to change these methods. To secure greater 
uniformity, he must adopt specifications for brick with 
the end in view not to reject material which is-good, 
but to guard against the acceptance of that which is 
bad. 


* Proceedings, Am. Soc. Test. Mats., Vol. XVII, Part I, 
p. 468 (1917). 
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A 9-In. Merchant Mill with Motor Drive 


After 35 years service the steam engine driving a 
g-in. merchant rolling mill in the plant of the Cleve- 
land Hardware Co., Cleveland, was recently replaced 
by a 450-hp. electric motor. One of the interesting fea- 
tures connected with the installation is the fact that 
the power required for the operation of the mill is 
purchased from the Cleveland Illuminating Co, at what 
is said to be a more reasonable price than it could be 
supplied by a privately owned plant. The production 
of the mill, it is stated, has increased considerably 
since the change in the driving power. 
The output of the mill includes bars of 
various sizes and shapes for use in the 
manufacture of drop forgings for auto- 
mobile and similar classes of work. In 
an average 3-hr. shift, about 35 tons of 
5g-in. rounds can be rolled from billets 
4 in. square. On the other shapes, the 
output is as follows: %-in. squares, 45 
tons; 1% x 1%-in. flats, 40 tons; 5/16 x 
4-in. flats, 35 tons; %-in. rounds, 20 tons; 
and 5/16 x %-in. ovals, 30 tons. The 
speed variation required is obtained by a 
double winding designed to give the mo- 
tor 8 or 10 poles. 

The motor employed, which is of the 
Westinghouse 3200-volt wound-rotor type, 
is rated at 450 hp. at a speed of 900 r.p.m. 
and 360 hp. at 720 r.pam. The power 
supplied by the local utility company is 
three-phase 60-cycle current at 11,000 
volts, and is stepped down by a three- 
phase, oil-insulated, self-cooled trans- 
former. The motor shaft is connected 
to the pinion of a herringbone type re- 
duction gear by a Nuttall flexible spring coupling de- 
signed especially for steel mill service. The reduction 
gear, which operates in oil in a completely inclosed 
case, reduces the motor speeds to 240 and 192 r.p.m. 
respectively. The slow-speed side of the gear is con- 
nected through a similar coupling to an open-hearth 
steel flywheel which is 12 ft. in diameter and weighs 
10 tons. The wheel is made in one piece, with rectangu- 
lar arms, and is mounted on two heavy pillow blocks, 
the other end of the flywheel being connected to the 
rolling mill shaft. 

The equipment is controlled by a two-panel switch- 
board mounted on an angle-iron frame. The switches 
for changing the winding on the motor from 8 to 10 
poles are located one in the primary and the other in 
the secondary circuit. These switches are immersed 
in oil and are marked to enable mill operator to manipu- 
late them easily. Mechanical interlocking is provided 
for primary circuit breakers which can be closed one at 
a time if desired. When it is necessary to stop the 
mills quickly as in the case of an emergency, the run- 
ning circuit breaker is tripped, which causes all of the 
secondary breakers to open. The reverse circuit breaker 
is then closed, thus bringing the motor to rest quickly. 


The United States Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has undertaken the establishment of 
night schools for shipyard workers. The plan is being 
formulated by the education and training section of the 
industrial relations group of this organization. To 
carry out the work it is proposed to enlist the co- 
operation of the public school systems at the centers 
where the shipyards are located. Another feature of 
the educational work undertaken by this section is the 
establishment of the blue-print reading school at the 
yard of the Maryland Shipbuilding Co. at Sollers, Md. 


The Heine Safety Boiler Co., St. Louis, has elected 
these officers for the current year: President and 
treasurer, C. R. D. Meier of St. Louis; vice-president, 
E. R. Fish, Phoenixville, Pa.; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, James T. Brennan, St. Louis; directors, C. R. 
D. Meier, Daniel N. Kirby, J. Herndon Smith, all of 


St. Louis; Paul H. Brangs, New York, and E. R. Fish, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
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Ordnance Department Appointments 


Maj.-Gen. C. C. Williams, chief of ordnance, author- 
izes the following announcements: 

Louis J. Horowitz, formerly president Thompson- 
Starrett Construction Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed as special assistant to the chief of ordnance in 
charge of tanks. In this capacity he will have authority 
to decide all questions pertaining to the engineering, 
manufacturing and inspection of tanks. : 

Brig.-Gen. John T. Thompson, U. S. A., retired, in 
addition to his duties as director of arsenals and ad- 





A 450-Hp. Motor in Which the Speed is Adjusted by a Double Winding That 
Varies the Number of Poles Has Replaced a Steam Engine as the Driving 


Power for a 9$-In. Merchant Rolling Mill 


visory engineer, has been made director of ordnance 
training. In this position he will determine the type 
of training to be given the commissioned, enlisted and 
civilian personnel of the Ordnance Department and 
will make provisions for this training. General Thomp- 
son will also give final approval to all subjects to be 
taught, character and scope of examinations, and will 
establish a system of inspection of all the schools oper- 
ated by the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. S. E. Blunt, U. S. A., has been appointed em- 
ployment supervisor and will work in conjunction with 
the commanding officers of the several arsenals and 
other ordnance establishments to secure the necessary 
personnel for their efficient operation. 

The State of Montana, heretofore under the juris- 
diction of the St. Louis ordnance district, has been 
transferred to the Chicago ordnance district, which has 
its headquarters at 155 Superior Street, with E. A. 
Russell, district ordnance chief. 


Chicago Meeting of Association of Engineers 


The Chicago chapter of the American Association 
of Engineers tendered a welcoming dinner at the City 
Club on the evening of Sept. 4 to its incoming secretary, 
C. E. Drayer. Isham Randolph acted as toastmaster, 
and W. H. Finley, president of the association, wel- 
comed the new secretary, who spcke in part as follows: 

“There is no business but war. Yet we must find 
time to formulate and attack the large problems that 
are remotely connected with the war. We may say 
there are at least six such problems, namely, the status 
of the engineer, ethics, organization, education, civic 
responsibility, and the relation 
labor. 

“It is an absurd situation when the mechanic who 
executes the plans gets more pay than the man who de- 
signs. Our engineering organization must be founded 
on service to the individual member and through him 
and through the association to society. In the educa- 
tional system of our technical schools there is lacking 
the commercial spirit. That the engineer is not on 
various committees of chambers of commerce and other 
civic organizations to make his influence felt everywhere 
is due principally to the attitude of mind which he 
brings from school.” 


between capital and 











A Cause of Failure in Boiler Plates* 


Effect of Grain Growth—Alteration 
of Crystalline Structure by Mechan- 


: ical Deformation 





Some Remedies 


BY WALTER ROSENHAIN AND D. HANSON — 


HE occasional cases 
ie: failures in boiler 

plates met with in 
practice have formed the 
subject of several papers 
and discussions before the 
Iron and Steel Institute in 
recent years. A number of 
such cases have been in- 
vestigated by the authors, 
and an account of one 
which offers features of 
particular importance which do not appear to have been 
previously noticed is here presented. These are of 
special importance, because it may be found that they 
afford a clue to the cause of failure in other cases, par- 
ticularly in boiler plates of the largest dimensions. 

The failure occurred in the last stage of the manu- 
facture of the plate. The size and dimensions of the 
plate are illustrated in Fig. 1. The plate has a thick- 
ness of 1% in. and measures 4 ft. 4 in. in width by 11 
ft. in length. It was manufactured under a stringent 
specification, but cracked during the straightening of 
the edges after the bending operations had been com- 
pleted. Inquiry showed that the bending operations 
had been carried out in stages in the cold, the plate 
being subjected to intermediate annealings between the 
various stages. The position of the crack which formed 
in the plate is indicated in the diagram. 

The material of the plate was first submitted to 
chemical analysis, mechanical tests, and general micro- 
scopic examination. The results obtained were as fol- 





Fig. 1 Where the Fracture 


Plate, which Was 1% 


lows: 

Chemical Analysis 

Per Cent Per Cent 
CRON nn ee aeras ees 0.16 “" Manganese 0.623 
BIMGON oc veccvscceen's 0.079 ENN ain Bete sie 0.10 
Bulphur ..nccecccscecs OOS0 CHROMIUM sciowicncce nil 
Phosphorus ........-- 0.048 


There is nothing abnormal in this composition, which 
represents a mild steel of high quality. 

Tensile tests were taken from the outside and inside 
of the plate as received, with the results in Table 1, 
columns 1 and 2: 

Here again there is nothing abnormal, except per- 
haps a slight indication of an unusual condition of the 
steel in the com- 
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difference be - 
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changing the structural 
condition of the steel, a 
portion of the plate was 
annealed at 550 deg. C. for 
30 min. The results of 
tensile tests of a plate in 
this condition are given in 
the third column of Table 
1. It will be seen that the 
difference between elastic 
limit and yield stress is 
still comparatively large. 

In order, further, to test this point, and also to as- 
certain how far the tensile tests obtained on the mate- 
rial as received and after annealing at 550 deg. C. 
correspond to the best properties which the material 
is capable of attaining, a sample of the plate was nor- 





Steel 
t In. Wide, and 11 Ft. 


Occurred in the Boiler 


4 Ft 


Table 1 Physical Tests of the Failed Plate 
Plate Plate 
Plate as Received Annealed. Normalized. 
— - SS 550° C. 900° C. 
Particulars Outside Inside Outside Outside 
1 2 3 4 
Diameter, in. .. - 0.375 0.375 0.375 0.375 
Cross sectional area, 
et ae 0.110 0.1105 0.1105 0.1105 
Elastic limit, tons 
Per Re Ws evwes 14.2 11.3 15.4 18.3 
Yieid stress, tons per 
ee Oe wk ah eet aire 18.3 16.1 18.7 19.15 
Ulitimate stress, tons 
Der OG. in... ..+<a6.88 27.24 27.6 
Modules” lb. per sq ‘ _— 
_ eS Peres ere 29.8 10° 29.8 «K 10° 30.4 9¢ 10® 30.2 « 108 
Extension per cent 
On 2:3 0h.7 8c cs 33.1 34.5 42.2 
Reduction of area 
OOP GORE aiasuws ct 9.6 60.7 59.1 62.5 


*A gage length of 1.3 in. is chosen to give a ratio of 7 
length to diameter equal to 3.5. =e 


malized by heating to 900 deg. C. followed by cooling 
in air. The results of tensile tests made on the sample 
thus treated are given in column 4 of Table 1. Here 
it will be seen that the elastic limit has come very 
much closer to the yield stress, while the yield stress 
itself has been raised. The ultimate stress has only 
been slightly affected but, on the other hand, the elon- 
gation has been markedly improved. 

Since the tensile tests showed little or no departure 
from the normal 
in the material of 
this plate, it be- 
came desirable to 
Sys Sats a Sa Fo eee apply other tests 
Bo PEORIA er ees in order to ascer- 

‘ety2| tain whether the 
properties of the 
steel were really 
as satisfactory as 
the tensile tests 
would indicate. 
For this purpose 
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sess no apparent 
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Fig. 4 


(Left) The Large Ferrite Crystals in the Carbonless Bands of the Structure 
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: < E cE : ! ; ! After Further Etching; Magnification 
is 150 Diameters Fig. 5 (Center) is the corresponding grain of the same material after normalizing; magnification, 150 
Fig. 6 (Right) is the structure of one of carbonless areas of the specimen which has been hammered in the cold and then 


annealed at 650 deg. 


pact test, yet experience has repeatedly shown that ma- 
terials which give a low figure under an impact test 
are liable to fail under apparently static conditions. 

The form of impact test employed is that known as 
the international notched bar impact test, made with 
a modification of the Charpy impact testing machine, 
and on specimens measuring 10 mm. by 10 mm. in sec- 
tion by 53.3 mm. in length, having in the middle a 
rounded notch with a radius of two-thirds of a milli- 
meter. On the material as received this test gave a 
mean figure of 0.75 kgm. per sq. cm., the actual values 
obtained being: 0.84, 0.88, 0.66, 1.08, 0.86, 1.20. These 
figures are of course very abnormally low, a reasonable 
value for a boiler plate of this kind being from 8 to 11 
kgm. per sq. cm. It was thought that possibly this low 
value might be due to cold work which the plate had 
received, leaving it in a work-hardened and, possibly, 
internally strained condition. The impact tests were 
therefore repeated on specimens of the plate which had 
been annealed for thirty minutes at 550 deg. C, in the 
same way as had been done with the tensile test pieces. 
The mean result of six impact tests made on the steel 
in this condition gives a value of 2.90 kgm. per sq. cm., 
the actual figures obtained being as follows: 2.10, 3.86, 
2.64, 3.36, 3.52, 1.92. 

It will be seen that this very low temperature an- 
nealing, by removing cold work and internal stress, has 
improved the impact behavior of the material quite 
appreciably, but that, even when thus treated, it is still 
very far below the normal value for steel of this grade. 
This is indicated by the impact figures given on samples 
of the plate after normalizing at 900 deg. C., when 
values of 10.78 and 11.72—mean, 11.25 kgm. per sq. 
em. were obtained. 

It is evident from these figures that the steel of the 


*.; magnification, 


150 


fractured plate is in an abnormally bad condition, pre- 
sumably as the result of some treatment—thermal or 
mechanical, or both—which it has received during man- 
ufacture, and it became necessary to discover, if pos- 
sible, the cause of this abnormality. 

The general microscopic examination of the steel 
showed at first sight nothing abnormal. The structure 
in general transverse and longitudinal section is shown 
under a magnification of 50 diameters in photomicro- 
graphs Figs. 2 and 3. It will be seen that the scale 
of the structure, so far as ferrite-pearlite distribution 
is concerned, appears to be satisfactory, but there is a 
considerable amount of banding present, although this 
amount is not in itself abnormal for a plate of such 
large size. 

More careful examination of the structure, however, 
particularly after it had been etched in such a way as 
to develop the ferrite boundaries, revealed a striking 
peculiarity. This takes the form of relatively very 
large ferrite crystals in the carbonless bands of the 
structure. These are illustrated, under a magnification 
of 150 diameters, in Fig. 4. The corresponding grain 
size of the same material, after normalizing, is shown 
in Fig. 5 under the same magnification. It should be 
noted, however, that the normalized structure shown 
in Fig. 5 has been obtained not by treating a small 
laboratory sample but from a comparatively large piece 
of the plate about a foot square which had been sub- 
jected to the heat treatment described. The most care- 
ful study of the steel in both conditions revealed no 
other difference between the “as received” and normal- 
ized conditions. The inference is thus indicated that 
the abnormal impact behavior of the steel as received 
may be due to the development of coarse crystals in 
the carbonless bands which occur in this material, and 
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Figs. 7, 


The Microstructure at 150 Diameters of the Stee] Corresponding to the Various Forms of Heat Treatment 


Referred to in Table 2 





the possibility is 
suggested that 
the failure of this 
plate may be con- 


nected with the 
phenomenon o f 
grain growth 


which has in re- 
cent years been 
discovered in the 


case of iron and 
very low carbon 
steel. 


The subject of 
grain growth is 
of fundamental 
importance in 
connection with 
the further  in- 
vestigation of this 
Fig. 10—Microstructure of Plate No. 2, Plate, and it is 
Used Experimentally. Very little band- referred to it in 
ing present, the a we only % in greater detail at 

this point. 

Phenomena which are now recognized as coming 
under the general title of grain growth were discovered 
and described by Stead’ and Charpy’. A considerable 
advance in our knowledge of the subject was, however, 
made by Sauveur,’ who made the well-known experi- 
ment of straining by compression a conical piece of 
nearly pure iron, and subsequently annealing the piece 
thus treated at a temperature below the lowest critical 
point. On cutting a section and etching it, a band of 
very large ferrite crystals was found at one point, and 
this led to the view that there is a critical amount of 
plastic deformation which, for a given annealing tem- 
perature, below the critical range produces very rapid 
grain growth. 

The subject has been more fully investigated by 
Chappell,‘ and has also been dealt with in America by 
Sherry.” The latter author has shown that grain 
growth occurs, not only in comparatively pure iron, 
but in any region existing in a mass of mild steel from 
which pearlite is absent or nearly absent—in the car- 
bonless bands such as those met with in boiler plates, 
provided, of course, that the necessary treatment, con- 
sisting of plastic deformation of the right intensity fol- 
lowed by annealing at a correspondingly low tempera- 
ture, has been applied. 

In view of the results obtained by the authors just 
referred to, the observations made on the boiler plate 
which forms the subject of this paper at once suggested 
that the development of coarse ferrite crystals in the 
carbonless bands of the plate was the result of grain 
growth following upon deformation in the cold and sub- 
sequent low temperature annealing. When it is borne 
in mind that this plate was bent cold and then annealed 
several times in succession, it will be seen that the con- 
ditions likely to produce grain growth in carbon-free 
areas had been present. 

The authors, however, were not satisfied with a 
general inference of this kind, but endeavored experi- 
mentally to reproduce the conditions under which the 
steel had developed the coarse and relatively brittle 
structure which it possessed when received. For this 
purpose two series of experiments were undertaken. 
In both series the material was first normalized in order 
to destroy the previously existing coarse crystals and 
to bring the material into the condition in which it 
gives a satisfactorily high impact figure. Deformation 
was then applied to the material in two ways; in one 
case, in the cold (by hammering), and in the second 
case at a temperature between 600 and 700 deg. C., or 
below the critical range. Specimens treated in both 
Ways were then annealed at 650 deg. C. for 30 min. 
The microstructure was examined both before and 
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after this last annealing, and impact tests were taken 
on the material at each stage. 

The resulting structure in one of the carbonless areas 
of the specimen which has been hammered in the cold 
and subsequently annealed at 650 deg. C. is shown in 
Fig. 6 under a magnification of 150 diameters. Com- 
parison with Fig. 5 shows at once that considerable 
grain growth has taken place, although the resulting 
grains are not quite so large or well developed as those 
in Fig. 4. The sample which has been hammered be- 
tween 600 and 700 deg. C. gives a very similar struc- 
ture, and the impact figure in this case is brought down 
to 1.56 kgm. per sq. cm. 

In order to test the matter further another series 
of experiments was undertaken in which varying 
amounts of mechanical deformation were applied in the 
cold followed by annealing at 650 deg. C. In order, 
however, to prove that it was not the annealing process 
alone which resulted in the reduction of the impact 
figure, the normalized sample was also annealed at 650 
deg. C. without previous mechanical deformation. The 
results obtained by impact tests on specimens thus 
treated are given in Table 2: 

Table 2—Tests on Boiler Plate No. 1 
Resistance to 
Impact. 
Kilogrammeter 


per Square 


Treatment Centimeter 


oy ae a a a ae 10.46 
PrOrepmeeeea ‘Re Pee Gee. 60... v0 nawdbve eee cok ae 8.92 
Normalized ; annealed at 650 deg. C........... 9.04 
Normalized; severely deformed; annealed, 650 

RR ee ete ko cee ek ee aaa a eae eee 11.7 
Normalized; reduced 12.4 per cent; annealed, 

Se I OR Sx ak & cick ks Kb Wares sels a RE Re 10.66 
Normalized; reduced 7.1 per cent; annealed, 

Se cok a SA bd Dale oles eee elehwee 8.44 
Normalized; reduced 6.9 per cent; annealed, 

Se DN ae Soca ain ne 5 es Was a Wino eee sala a oa 10.04 
Normalized ; reduced 4.9 per cent; annealed, 650 

er Win as oda e Bib ek INS XW atta aed ee ee 8.14 
Normalized; reduced 3 per cent; annealed, 650 

Ge Ge ck Saree Rae hekeE ep atn eee dere ameales 6.34 


In this table the amount of mechanical deformation 
is measured by percentage reduction of thickness pro- 
duced by pressing 
in the cold in a 
powerful press. 

The _ results 
given in Table 2 
are instructive. 
It will be seen 
that large 
amounts of re- 
duction actually 
improve the im- 
pact strength 
slightly, but with 
decreasing 
amounts of me- 
chanical deforma- 


tion followed by 
low temperature 


annealing the im- 
pact strength is 
very much re- 
duced, although 
the lowest value 
obtained in this 


way, 6.34 kgm. 
per sq. cm., is 
still very much 


better than that 
found in the plate 
in its condition 
as received, or 
that described in 
the hammered 
sample given 
above. There is 
nothing to sug- 
gest, however, 
that hammering, 
as distinct from 
such deformation 
as occurs in cold 
bending, has any 
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specific effect. It should further be borne in mind 
that when a thick plate is bent in the cold, a con- 
siderable range of plastic deformation is produced, 
ranging from a maximum at the surface of the plate 
to zero at the neutral axis. Somewhere within this 
range the critical deformation, corresponding to the 
annealing temperature employed, is likely to occur. 

The microstructure corresponding to the various 
forms of treatment referred to in Table 2 are illustrated 
in Figs. 7, 8 and 9, at a magnification of 150 diameters. 
Fig. 7 refers to the last specimen mentioned in the 
table, having the lowest impact figure and correspond- 
ingly showing the largest development of grain growth 
in the carbonless bands. Fig. 8 refers to the material 
as normalized and annealed at 650 deg. C. without inter- 
mediate deformation. It will be seen that here there 
is no appreciable difference in grain size between the 
carbonless band and the adjacent steel. Finally, Fig. 9 
refers to the material which has been severely deformed 
and subsequently annealed at 650 deg C., giving a high 
impact figure. Here it will be seen that the grain has 
been very much refined even in the carbonless areas, 
and this corresponds in a striking manner with the 
very high impact figure, 11.7. 

When the evidence above described is carefully con- 
sidered, it will be seen to afford a considerable degree 
of proof of the view that the brittleness, as evidenced 
by the very low impact figures and actual failure in 
manufacture which has been found in the plate under 
discussion, arises from the existence of coarse ferrite 
crystals due to grain growth in the carbonless bands of 
the steel, and that this grain-growth is the result of 
a moderate amount of deformation in the cold, followed 
by low temperature annealing. It is further evident 
that normalizing the material, or indeed merely heat- 
ing it to a temperature above the critical range, is 
sufficient entirely to obliterate this grain growth and 
all its evil effects. 

It will be seen that this conclusion indicates that the 
presence of carbonless bands, which is regarded as a 
normal feature and has not hitherto been considered a 
serious source of 
danger or weak- 
ness in a boiler 
plate, may be- 
come the cause of 
failure if associ- 
ated with a suit- 
able combination 
of mechanical de- 
formation and 
low temperature 
annealing. If 
carbonless bands 
are to be regard- 
ed as a normal 





feature in boiler 
plates—and in ex- 
isting practice 


this is probably 
inevitable—and if 
deformation in 
the cold, such as 
bending, etc., is 
otherwise a desir- 
able practice, it 
seems that sub- 
sequent normaliz- 
ing is necessary, 
or certainly de- 
sirable, as a safe- 





guard against 
dangers of the 
kind described 
here. 


In order fur- 
ther to test the 
view which has 
been advanced 
above, the au- 
thors have en- 
deavored to carry 
out similar ex- 





ower) 
Outlined in Table 3 


Microstructure of Plate No 
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periments ond 
tests on other 
samples of boil- 
er plate, but the 
other samples at 
their disposal 
came in every 
case from plates 
of much smaller 


size and_ thick- 
ness, with the re- 
sult that the 


banding, where it 
existed toa 
marked _ extent, 
was on a much 
smaller scale. Ex- 
periments on 
these plates were, 
however, made,in 
order that there- *"*; 
sults might be re- 
garded as a check 
on the observations already described. In the case of 
a plate half an inch thick, which may be referred to as 
No. 2, the chemical analysis was as follows: 





15.—Microstructure of 
» In. Plate Used by the Authors Ex- 


Another 


perimentally in the Original Paper 
There is an absence of marked banding 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Carbon inee tied Carkalaie a 0.123 pg ae ee 0.057 
ME, «diets: wk wna aa oe es 0.014 Manganese . 0.49 
WN Saco abvacceadon 0.03 


which again indicates a steel of satisfactory composi- 
tion. The general microstructure of this plate in the 
condition as received is shown in Fig. 10. A certain 
amount of banding is present, but not on the scale 
found in the first plate described. A piece of this plate 
was normalized at 950 deg. C., and portions were sub- 
sequently treated as follows: 


Hammered cold and annealed at 650 deg. C 

Hammered between 600 and 700 deg. C. 
650 deg. C. 

Annealed 
treatment. 


. and annealed at 


at 650 deg. C. without previous mechanical 


Impact tests have subsequently been carried out on 


the samples thus treated, with the results given in 
Table 3: 


Table 3 Tests of Boiler Plate No 


Energy to Fracture 
Treatment 


Kilogrammeters 
As normalized at 950 deg. © : 11.06 
Normalized at 950 dee. C hammered cold and 
annealed at 650 deg. C.. rere Tor 52 
Normalized, 950 deg. C hammered between 
600 deg. C. and 700 deg. C., and annealed at 
Oe Ce Cs sa cada ce cla aes 7.18 


Normalized at 950 deg. C., annealed at 650 deg 
C. without mechanical treatment 10.44 

It will be seen that the normalized material again 
gives a high value, and that this value is not appreci- 
ably diminished by a further annealing at 650 deg. C. 
On the other hand, cold hammering followed by an- 
nealing at 650 deg. C. lowers the impact figure to one- 
half of the normal value, while hammering between 600 
and 700 deg. C. reduces it considerably but to a lesser 
extent. The corresponding microstructures are illus- 
trated in Figs. 11, 12, 13 and 14. Fig. 11 shows the 
material as normalized, Fig. 12 shows it after normaliz- 
ing and reannealed at 650 deg. C. without mechanical 
treatment, Fig. 13 shows the effects of cold hammering 
followed by annealing at 650 deg. C., and Fig. 14 shows 
the effect of hammering between 600 and 700 deg. C., 
followed by annealing at 650 deg. C. 

It will be seen that, in general terms, the results 
obtained with this material are of the same kind as 
those found in the first plate, but, probably owing to 
the smaller scale of the banding originally existing in 
this steel, the results are not quite so intense in char- 
acter. It may be mentioned that this plate also had 
failed in practice, but not during manufacture, and in 
a manner which is not necessarily related to the phe- 
nomenon of grain growth. The experiments on this 
plate serve to confirm the observations made with the 
first example, but they indicate that in plates of a 
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smaller thickness the effects are not likely to be so 
serious as in the larger plates. 

The results obtained with plates Nos. 2 and 3 thus 
confirm the view that the low impact figures found in 
the first plate, and to a lesser extent in plate No. 2, are 
associated with the coarse crystal structure in the 
carbonless bands, and that these are the result of grain 
growth produced by slight deformation and subsequent 
low temperature annealing; also that normalizing in 
every case completely removes this source of weakness. 


Women in British Rolling Mills 


Not long ago a report was made by the Principal 
Lady Inspector of Factories in Great Britain showing 
how much heavy work was then being efficiently and 
willingly done in iron and steel works by women which, 
until a year ago, was thought to be utterly beyond their 
physical powers and to necessitate the employment of 
men of great strength as well as of the skill that comes 
of long practice. Further interesting evidence of wom- 
an’s ability in time of stress to do work which men 
alone have hitherto been thought capable of doing 
has come to light recently, says the London Jronmonger, 
in connection with the work of rolling steel. It is noto- 
rious that the military “clean cut” of all grade 1 men 
of 23 and under is strenuously opposed by the proprie- 
tors of the rolling mills, who contend that its enforce- 
ment will interfere with munitions production and im- 
peril national interests. The Jronmonger adds: “As 
steel rolling is a key operation upon which innumerable 
trades depend for their raw material, any considerable 
reduction of the producing power of the mills would 
prove disastrous, and the rolling-mill owners are almost 
unanimous in declaring emphatically that the substitu- 
tion of women for men would not be of the slightest 
use to them. They contend that, apart from skill, 
rolling is too hot, too dangerous, and too heavy work 
for women. The output of their mills, they say, was 
reduced substantially by the first ‘clean cut,’ and a 
further call-up would mean a permanent reduction of 
capacity of at least 50 per cent. 

“The soundness of this attitude is now being put to 
the test, and it is not unlikely that it may share the 
fate of many other once deeply rooted but now exploded 
dogmas. About a dozen young women were put to 
steel rolling in this country (we believe that women 
have been doing similar work in Germany for the past 
two years) recently, at the Clay Wheel Rolling Mill Co.’s 
plant, near Sheffield, and we have had an opportunity 
of seeing them at work. After a few days’ experience 
the girls, we were informed, made efficient substitutes 
for an equal number of youths who have gone into 
the army, and within a couple of weeks the company, 
by their aid, had made good the greater part of the 
loss resulting from enlistment. Their task was the 
reduction of 50-lb. billets to rods of 1% in. diameter. 
All the work behind the rolls is done by women, and 
some of them are now employed in charging the billets 
into the furnaces. The women, who are handling the 
hot metal with dexterity and apparent ease, are neatly 
dressed in trousers and long overalls; they look clean, 
healthy and contented, and they are superior in phy- 
sique to the average boy employed on such work. 

“Time alone must settle the question whether the 
employment of women in rolling mills can become 
general, but the management of the Clay Wheel mills 
is satisfied that it will be possible to carry female 
dilution in the industry to a considerable extent and 
to lessen appreciably the need for young men. The 
experiment does not extend to forging for the trade, 
which is almost as important a manipulation as rolling, 
and calls for more skill and physical endurance. 

“The introduction of large numbers of women into 
rolling mills would be most opportune just now from 
another viewpoint, because it might solve the difficulty 
of enforcing discipline upon the mill boys. Many lads 


between 14 and 16 are employed on rolling steel whose 
work is indispensable to the running of the mills. They 
earn from 30s. to 50s. a week, and during the war they 
They work or play 


have got completely out of hand. 
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as they please, and for a mere whim one of them will 
leave his job and stop the work of half a dozen men, 
and probably take his companions with him. Stop- 
pages of plant from this cause are almost of daily oc- 
currence, and result in a serious loss of output. The 
employers have no legal remedy, and since leaving 
certificates were suspended there is no appeal to the 
Ministry of Munitions. The Employers’ Association is 
now agitating in favor of the restoration of the leaving 
certificate for workers under 16 years of age, and if 
this is agreed to it will be possible to proceed against 
boys who lose time or leave their jobs. It is not the 
employers alone who feel aggrieved; the unruliness of 
boys also makes serious inroads into the earnings of 
the men, and they are as anxious as the employers to 
find a remedy. Extensive dilution by women’s labor 
would go a long way to supply it.” 


Farm Implements for Europe 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—America must supply Eu- 
rope’s needs for farm implements after the war. Par- 
ticularly will there be a demand for tractors to speed 
up Europe’s food production, says a special report sent 
to the Department of Commerce by Pierce C. Williams, 
commercial attache in the American Embassy at Paris, 
whose report on “America’s Participation in the Re- 
construction of the Devastated Regions of France,” 
published in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 5, has aroused 
much interest. 

The new report was prepared for Mr. Williams by 
an American expert in the manufacture and use of 
tractors. 

“As soon as the war is over,” says the report, “there 
will inevitably be a tremendous demand for modern 
farming implements of all kinds, and price will not be 
so important a factor as quick deliveries. It is the one 
manufacturing line in which, after the war, there will 
be an urgent and almost unlimited demand from a 
class of buyers having a perfect capacity for prompt 
payment. 

“American manufacturers of tractors and, in fact, 
of all classes of agricultural machinery, must increase 
their capacity if the pressing needs of American and 
European agriculture are to be supplied and economic 
maladjustment avoided. They should be ready for a 
large backed-up demand from Europe for all classes of 
farm machinery. They should be prepared to make 
large and immediate shipments the moment that peace 
makes shipping space available.” 


Only three reversing rolling-mill plants with elec- 
trical drive were actually at work in Great Britain 
on March 15, although a considerable number were at 
that time under construction. The hesitation shown 
in that country in adopting this type of drive for a 
long time prior to the war, according to Engineering, 
London, is attributable to too insufficient average re- 
turn on capital invested in iron and steel manufacture 
to induce directors to sanction such installations. 


The Booth-Hall Co., Chicago, electric furnace builder 
and metallurgist, has moved its sales and administra- 
tive offices from 565 West Washington Boulevard to 
2309 Archer Avenue, where only the engineering and 
construction departments have heretofore been located. 
By this change all departments of the business are com- 
bined, and the furnaces in course of construction are at 
all times under the inspection of the officials of the com- 
pany. 


An executive committee consisting of the following 
members of the board was appointed at the first meet- 
ing of new directors of the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Co.: N. Curry, W. F. Augus, Mark Workman, 
C. P. Beaubien, W. M. Butler, K. W. Blackwell, H. W. 
Beauclerk. Election of Senator Curry as president and 
W. W. Butler as vice-president and managing director 
was confirmed. 








Preference List of Industries is Issued 


Those Regarded as Essential Are Placed in Four 
Classes—Every Plant Not Reporting Monthly 
Will Be Dropped—Board Explains Its Policy 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The War Industries Board 
has issued the long awaited preference list of indus- 
tries which are regarded as essential to the war pro- 
gram of the Government. The list is divided into four 
classes in the order of their war importance. 

This is the most important list of industries which 
has been compiled by the Government, and it is to be 
the “master key” which will govern all departments in 
their relations to industry. Just now it is of prime 
importance because it will affect the deferred classifi- 
cations under the selective service draft. From an in- 
dustrial standpoint it is even more important because 
it will determine every question of priority. It will be 
the governing factor in the distribution of labor, capi- 
tal, facilities, material, transportation and fuel. It 
supersedes all previous lists issued by the War Indus- 
tries Board or any other organization of the Govern- 
ment. 

In sub-dividing the list into the four classes, the Pri- 
orities Division of the board gave consideration to the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) Intrinsic importance of the product 
for use during the war and the urgency; (2) necessity 
for maintaining or stimulating and increasing the total 
quantity of production; (3) proportion of the capacity 
of the industry or plant devoted to the production of 
essential products. 


Hopes for Good Results 


By putting all of the preferred industries into this 
list, the War Industries Board feels that it has made it 
possible to maintain a well balanced program with re- 
spect to all of the factors that enter into production. 
It will put an end to the conflict which sometimes has 
hindered an even distribution of important items. For 
instance, there have been many cases in which the Fuel 
Administration had given greater preference to an in- 
dustry than the War Industries Board could allow in the 
distribution of material. In the past these differences 
have been worked out by direct contact between the 
various boards. Hereafter they will be governed com- 
pletely by the new list. 

The schedule is the chief manifestation of the “com- 
mon, consistent and concerted action” which the War 
Industries Board has sought to secure in all questions of 
priority, by the creation of the Priorities Board. The 
chairman of this organization is Edwin B. Parker, Pri- 
orities Commissioner of the War Industries Board. The 
other members of the commission who helped to draw 
up the present list are Chairman Baruch of the War In- 
dustries Board, Chairman Frankfurter of the War Labor 
Policies Board, and representatives of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, the War Trade Board, the 
Food Administration, the Fuel Administration, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and the Allied Pur- 
chasing Commission. 


Treatment of Some Plants 


Although the list has been made as inclusive as pos- 
sible, it has been found that in numerous instances indi- 
vidual plants were entitled to preference because they 
were indirectly engaged in war work, although the in- 
dustries to which they belong were not entitled to such 
priority. In other instances, industries have been ac- 
corded a degree of preference while particular plants in 
these industries have been given a higher classification. 
This has necessitated classifying and listing not only 
industries as such but to a limited extent individual 
plants, some of which are accorded a higher rating than 
that given to the listed industry to which they belong. 

The preference list is made up of industries and 
plants which in the public interest are deemed entitled 
to preferential treatment. The inclusion of these in- 


dustries and plants on this list does not operate as an 
embargo against all others, but the effect is to defer the 
requirements of all other industries and plants until the 
requirements of those on the preference list shall have 
been satisfied. 


Divided Into Four Classes 


In the compilation of this list, industries and plants 
have been divided according to their relative importance 
into four classes, viz.: class 1, class 2, class 3 and class 
4. In determining such relative importance considera- 
tion and weight have been given not solely to any one 
but to all of the following factors: (1) the intrinsic 
importance of the product itself for use during the war, 
and the urgency, as measured by time, of the demand 
or of the use to which it is to be put; (2) the necessity 
for maintaining or stimulating and increasing the total 
quantity of production, which in turn depends largely 
upon the relation of the supply to the demand for essen- 
tial uses; (3) the proportion of the capacity of the in- 
dustry or plant which is devoted to the production of 
the essential product. 

“Where it is imperative,” says the statement of the 
Priorities Commission, “not only to maintain but to 
stimulate and increase production to satisfy abnormal 
demands created by war requirements, a high rating is 
necessary, even though the intrinsic importance of the 
product may be less than that of other products placed 
in a lower classification due to the fact that the supply 
of such other products equals the demand without the 
stimulus of high priority. Where it is necessary to 
speed the production of a particular product required at 
a particular time to carry into effect an important pro- 
gram, a high priority is given, although changing con- 
ditions may thereafter suggest and demand a re-classi- 
fication. Certain plants produce commodities of great 
relative importance, but at the same time produce other 
commodities of less relative importance, and under such 
circumstances consideration and weight are given to the 
ratio of production between the more important and less 
important: commodities. Instances occasionally arise 
where individual plants are given preference so long as 
they are rendering, and so long as it is in the public in- 
terest that they should render, a particular service, even 
though, taking the country as a whole, the supply of 
their product is ample to meet all demands.” 


No Significance in Order 


No distinction has been made between any of the 
industries or plants within any one class and no signifi- 
cance attaches to the order in which industries and 
plants are listed within any class. 

The industries and plants grouped under class 1 are 
only such as are of exceptional importance in connection 
with the prosecution of the war. Their requirements 
must be fully satisfied in preference to those of the three 
remaining classes. 

Requirements of industries and plants grouped under 
class 2, class 3 and class 4 shall have precedence over 
those not appearing on the preference list. As between 
these three classes, however, there shall be no complete 
or absolute preference. The division into classes is for 
the purpose of presenting a composite picture of the 
relative importance of the industries and plants em- 
braced within each group. It is not intended that the 
requirements of class 1 shall be fully satisfied before 
supplying any of the requirements of class 3, or that 
those of class 3 shall be fully satisfied before supplying 
any of those of class 4. The classification does, how- 
ever, indicate that the industries and plants grouped 
in class 2 are relatively more important than those of 
class 3 and that those in class 3 are relatively more im- 
portant than those in class 4. It will often happen that 
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after satisfying the requirements of class 1 the remain- 
ing available supply will be less than the aggregate re- 
quirements of the other three classes, in which event 
such supply will be rationed to the industries and plants 
embraced within those classes. In determining a basis 
for such rationing, the relative importance of each in- 
dustry and plant, according to its class rating, must be 
considered. It has been found impracticable to pre- 
scribe for rationing purposes any general and uniform 
rule or formula, but the Priorities Board will from time 
to time, after conference, and in co-operation with each 
of the several governmental agencies charged with the 
distribution thereof, determine particular principles, 
values and methods of application which may be fol- 
lowed in allocating fuel, power, transportation and 
labor respectively, to the end that proper recognition 
and weight may as far as practicable in each case be 
given to the relative importance of class 2, class 3 and 
class 4. 


Must File Reports 


Among the other regulations provided by the Priori- 
ties Board concerning this list are the following: 


Each plant listed shall not later than the fifteenth of each 
month file with the Secretary of the Priorities Board, Wash- 
ington, a report on P. L. Form No. 3 (a 
will be furnished on application) covering its activities dur- 
ing the preceding month. Any plant failing to file such report 
will be dropped from the preference list. 

Priorities in the supply and distribution of raw materials, 
semi-finished products and finished products shall be 
erned by Circular No. 4 issued by the Priorities Division of 
the War Industries Board under date of July 1, °1918, and 
all amendments and supplements thereto or substitutes there- 
for. 

The term “principally” as used in listing industries shall 
be construed to mean plants whose output is not less than 75 
per cent of the products mentioned. 

This preference list shall be amended or revised from 
time to time by action of the Priorities Board to meet chang- 
ing conditions. The Priorities Commissioner shall, under the 
direction of and with the approval of the Priorities Board, 
certify additional classes of industries and also certify addi- 
tional plants whose operations as a war measure entitle them 
to preferred treatment, which industries and plants when so 
certified shall be automatically included in the preference list. 


supply of which 


gov- 


Embargo Not Declared 


“The inclusion of the industries and plants on this 
preference list,” said Priorities Commissioner Parker 
in discussing its issue, “does not operate as an embargo 
against all others, but the effect is to defer the require- 
ments of all other industries and plants until the re- 
quirements of those on the preference list shall have 
been satisfied. The paramount purpose of priorities is 
the selective mobilization of the products of the soil, the 
mines and factories for direct and indirect war needs in 
such a way as will most effectually contribute toward 
winning the war. 

“In listing industries as such or individual plants, 
while a number of factors are taken into account, the 
ultimate test is: to what extent, if at all, will according 
preference contribute directly or indirectly toward win- 
ning the war; and, if at all, how urgent is the need? 


Meaning of Classification 


“A high priority classification does not always mean 
that the product of the industry or plant so classified is 
of greater intrinsic importance than those of industries 
and plants in a lower classification or not appearing at 
all on the preference list, but that taking into account 
the urgency of the demand and the relation of supply to 
demand, it is in the public interest that the artificial 
stimulus of priority should be applied. All priority is 
relative and implies purposeful discrimination. 

“Without a central agency to determine the relative 
needs, importance and urgency of the requirements of 
each department of this Government, of its Allies and 
of the civilian population, there would be hopeless con- 
flict and confusion. The unprecedented expansion of 


the Army and of the Navy of the United States, the 
creation of the Emergency Fleet Corporation to engage 
in shipbuilding on an extraordinary scale, and the de- 
mands made by our Allies for munitions, material, 
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equipment, fuel, foods and feeds—the abrupt change 
from a peace to a war basis—have all combined to cre- 
ate abnormal industrial conditions in the United States, 
to regulate which the law of supply and demand and 
other economic laws applicable to normal conditions are 
wholly inadequate. The administration of priorities is 
calculated to bring order out of chaos and to develop 
an evenly balanced industrial program to meet the re- 
quirements of the military program, and at the same 
time supply the essential requirements (as distinguished 
from the mere wants or desires) of the civilian popula- 
tion. Now that it is understood that priority and pref- 
erence cannot be purchased, the tendency is for prices 
to assume more nearly the normal level. It is now the 
public interest rather than the dollars of the purchaser 
that determines precedence in production and delivery.” 

The list, with the classification of each industry, fol- 
lows, in alphabetical order: 


The Official List. 


(The term “principally’’ means 75 per cent of the products 


mentioned) 

AIRCRAFT—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing air- 
craft or aircraft supplies and equipment, class 1. 

AMMUNITION—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing 
same for the United States Government and the Allies, 
class 1. 

ARMY AND Navy—Arsenals and Navy Yards, class 1. 

ARMY AND Navy—Cantonments and Camps, class 1. 

ARMs (small)—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing 
same for the United States Government and the Allies, 
class 1. 

Bacs—Hemp, jute and cotton—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing same, class 4. 

BLAST FURNACES—Producing pig iron, class 1. 

BooTs AND SHOES—Plants engaged exclusively in manufactur- 
ing same, class 4. 

BRASS AND CopPper—Plants engaged principally in rolling and 
drawing copper brass and other copper alloys in the form 
of sheets, rods, wire and tubes, class 2. 

BuILpDINGS—See public institutions and buildings. 

CHAIN—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing iron and 
steel chain, class 3. 

CHEMICALS—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing 
chemicals for the production of military and naval ex- 
plosives, ammunition and aircraft, and use in chemical 
warfare, class 1. 

CHEMICALS—Plants, not otherwise classified and listed, en- 
gaged principally in manufacturing chemicals, class 4. 

Coke—Plants engaged principally in producing metallurgical 
coke and by-products, including toluol, class 1. 

Cokp—Plants, not otherwise classified and listed, producing 
same, class 2. 

COPPER AND and copper. 

CoTTon—Plants engaged in the compression of cotton, class 4. 


Brass—See brass 


CRANES—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing loco- 
motive or travelling cranes, class 2. 
DOMESTIC CONSUMERS—Fuel and electric energy for resi- 


dential consumption, including homes, apartment houses, 
residential flats, restaurants and hotels, class 1. 
DOMESTIC Fuel and electric energy not other- 
wise specifically listed, class 3. 
DRUGS medical and surgical supplies, plants 
engaged principally in manufacturing same, class 4. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Plants engaged principally in manu- 
facturing same, class 3. 
EXPLOSIVES—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing 
military and naval purposes for the United 
States Government and the Allies, class 1. 
EXPLOSsIVEs—Plants, not otherwise classified or listed, engaged 
principally in manufacturing same, class 3 
FARM IMPLEMENTS—Plants engaged principally in manufac- 
turing agricultural implements and farm _ operating 
equipment, class 4. 
Frep—TFlants engaged preparing or 
turing feed for livestock and poultry, 
FERROALLOYS-—<Plants engaged principally in producing ferro- 
ferromolybdenum, ferrosilicon, 
ferrouranium, ferro- 


CONSU MERS 


Medicines and 


same for 


principally in manufac- 


class 1 
chrome, ferromanganese, 


ferrotungsten, ferrovanadium and 


zirconium, class 2 


FERTILIZERS—Plants engaged principally in producing same, 
class 4 
Brick—Plants manufacturing 
same, class 4. 
Plants engaged principally in producing, milling, re- 
fining, preserving, refrigerating, wholesaling or storing 
food for human consumption embraced within the follow- 
ing description: All cereals and cereal products, meats, 
including poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, sugar, syrups. 


glucose, butter, eggs, cheese, milk and cream, lard, lard 


FIRE engaged principally in 


Foops 
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compounds, oleomargarine and other substitutes for but- 
ter or lard, vegetable oils, beans, salt, coffee, baking 
powder, soda and yeast; also ammonia for refrigeration, 
class 1. 

Foops—Plants engaged principally in producing, milling, pre- 
paring, refining, preserving, refrigerating or storing food 
for human consumption not otherwise specifically listed, 
excepting herefrom plants producing confectionery, soft 
drinks and chewing gum, class 3. 

Foop CoNTAINERS—Plants engaged principally in manufactur- 
ing same, class 4. 

FOUNDRIES (IRON)—Plants engaged principally in the manu- 
facture of grey iron and malleable iron castings, class 4. 

GuNns—(Large)—Plants engaged principally in manufactur- 
ing same for the United States Government and the 
Allies, class 1. 

IcE—Plants 
class 3. 

INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing same, class 4. 

LAUNDRIES, Class 4. 

MACHINE Too_ts—Plants engaged principally in manufactur- 
ing same, class 2. 

MINES—Coal, class 1. 

MINES—Producing 


engaged principally in manufacturing same, 


metals and ferroalloy minerals, class 2. 

MINES—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing mining 
tools or equipment, class 3. 

NBPWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS—Plants engaged principally in 
printing newspapers or periodicals which are entered at 
the post office as second class mail matter, class 4. 

Om AND Gas—Plants engaged principally in producing oil or 
natural gas for fuel, or for mechanical purposes, 
including refining or manufacturing oil for fuel, or for 
mechanical purposes, class 1. 

Om AaNb GAas—Pipe lines and pumping stations engaged in 
transporting oil or natural gas, class 1. 

OIL AND GAs—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing 
equipment or supplies for producing or transporting oil 
or natural gas, or for refining and manufacturing oil for 
fuel or for mechanical purposes, class 3. 

PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND BUILDINGS (Maintenance and oper- 
ation of )—Other than hospitals and sanatariums, class 3 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND BUILDINGS (Maintenance and 
operation of)—Used as hospitals or sanitariums, class 1. 


PusBLic UTi_ities—Gas plants producing toluol, class 1. 

PuBLIc UtimLitres—Street railways, electric lighting and 
power companies, gas plants not otherwise classified, 
telephone and telegraph companies, water supply com- 
panies, and like general utilities, class 2. 

PuBLic UTILITIES—Plants engaged principally in manufac- 
turing equipment for railways or other public utilities, 
class 2. 

PULP AND PaPpeR—Plants engaged exclusively in manufactur- 
ing same, class 4. 
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RAILWAYS—Operated by 
tion, class 1. 

RAILWAYS—Not operated by United States Railroad Admin- 
istration (excluding those operated as plant facilities), 
class 2. 

SHips (Maintenance and operation of)—Excluding pleasure 
craft not common carriers, class 1. 

SHips—Plants engaged principally in building ships, exclud- 
ing (a) pleasure craft not common carriers, (b) ships 
not built for the United States Government or the Allies 
nor under license from 


United States Railroad Administra- 





United States Shipping Board, 
class 1. 
Soap—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same, 
class 4. 
STEEL MAKING FURNACES—Plants engaged solely in 


manu- 
facturing ingots and steel castings by the open hearth, 
Bessemer, crucible or electric furnace process, 
blooming mills, billet 
class 1. 

STEEL PLATE MILLS, class 1. 

STEEL RAIL MILLS 
class 2. 


STEEL— All 


including 
mills and slabbing mills for same, 


tolling rails 50 or more pounds per yd., 


plants operating steel rolling and drawing mills 
exclusive of those taking higher classification, class 3. 

TANNERS—Plants engaged principally in tanning leather, 
class 4. 

TANNING—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing tan- 
ning extracts, class 4. 

TEXTILES—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing cot- 
ton textiles, including spinning, 
class 4. 

TEXTILES—Plants 


weaving and finishing, 


engaged principally in manufacturing 
woolen textiles, including spinners, top makers and weav- 
ers, class 4. 

TEXTILES—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing cot- 
ton or woolen knit goods, class 4. 

TEXTILES—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing tex- 

tile machinery, class 4. 

PLATE—Plants 

Same, class 3. 

Topacco—Only for 


TIN engaged principally in manufacturing 


preserving, 
same—not for 


drying, curing, 
manufacturing 


packing and 


storing and marketing, 


class 4. 
TooLs—Plants engaged principally in manufacturing small 
or hand tools for working wood or metal, class 3 
TWINE (BINDER AND Rope)—Plants 
manufacturing same, class 4. 
WAR AND NAVY 


engaged principally in 
DEPARTMENTS—Construction work conducted 
by either the War Department or the Navy Department 
of the United States in embarkation ports, harbors, 
fortified places, flood protection operations, docks, locks, 
channels, inland waterways 
and repair of same, class 2. 
WirRE Rope AND Rope WireE—Plants engaged 
manufacturing same, class 2 


and in the maintenance 


principally in 


Procedure for Exemption of Workers 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The procedure of the ex- 
emption of workers in essential industries from the 
provisions of the new draft law which has just been 
announced by Provost Marshal General Crowder paves 
the way for a much broader application of the deferred 
classifications than was originally proposed. Under 
these regulations, the industrial, or occupational, ad- 
visers assigned to each local board are to have power 
to initiate these exemptions on their own account, even 
though no claim for exemption is made either by the 
individual registrant or by his employer. 

This change is largely the result of pressure from 
the War Industries Board and other governmental agen- 
cies which have been worrying over the continually de- 
creasing supply of essential man power in the country’s 
war industries. They have found that to rely upon 
the individual claims for exemption would be insuffi- 
cient, as it has been difficult to convince many of the 
workers that no stigma attaches to such a claim. At 
the same time, there has been difficulty also in educating 
employers generally to the necessity for these claims. 
For that reason the new rules provide that the indus- 
trial advisers may make these claims. 


Duties of Advisers 


On this point, the new rules which have just been 
promulgated say: 

“Such advisers shall, under rules to be prescribed 
by the local boards, have access to the questionnaires 
and other records in the files of the local boards, and 
shall confer with persons engaged in the various in- 


dustries, occupations and employments for the purpose 
of having the cases of certain individual registrants, 
by whom or in whose behalf no claim for deferred clas- 
sification has been made, presented to the district board 
for consideration and determination as to whether or 
not such registrants should be placed in a deferred 
class. 

“If any such adviser files with the district board a 
claim for deferred classification on the ground of a 
registrant being engaged in a necessary industry, occu- 
pation or employment, including agriculture, the dis- 
trict board shall forward such claim to the local board 
having jurisdiction, and upon receipt thereof it shall 
be the duty of such local board to certify the question- 
naire and record of any such registrant to the district 
board for consideration, although no claim by or in 
respect of such registrant for deferred classification 
has been made or such registrant has waived deferred 
classification; provided the day and hour fixed to report 
for such military duty has not arrived. If the informa- 
tion and the affidavits necessary for the classification 
of the registrant because of his engagement in a neces- 
sary industry, occupation or employment, including ag- 
riculture, are not contained in the questionnaire of such 
registrant, it shall be the duty of such local board to 
give the opportunity by reasonable extension of time 
to those interested in obtaining a deferred classifica- 
tion, to furnish the information and supply the affida- 
vits required by the questionnaire and the regulations. 


(Continued on page 642) 








Taking the Pattern Shop Out of the Attic 


Cleveland Pattern Maker Believes the 
Business Should Be Banished from Dingy 
Quarters and Puts His Ideas Into Effect 


‘BY F. L. PRENTISS 


P. SCHRANER, a Cleveland pattern maker, 
A became possessed with the idea that the 
* commercial pattern-making business needed 
elevating, that the pattern shop should be taken out 
of the dingy room in the back corner of the top of 
a somewhat dilapidated factory building reached by 
two or more flights of narrow dark stairways where 
it is still often found and should be placed on an 
equal footing with other manufacturing lines. 
There was no reason why other manufacturers 
should not take their hats off to the pattern maker, 
he argued. He believed that it would be good busi- 
ness to have a pattern shop that one would be 
proud to show to his customers and a place for his 
men to work that for convenience, light, ventilation, 
etc., would be equal to any other shop, and that in 
such a shop a higher grade of workmen would be 
secured and work of a better quality turned out. 
Like most owners of pattern shops Mr. Schraner 
got his start at the bench and 18 years ago he em- 
barked in business for himself with $5 in cash and 
his training at his trade as his capital. 

Carrying out his ideas for uplifting the pattern- 
making industry Mr. Schraner has recently built a 
new commercial pattern-making shop on a main 
thoroughfare in Cleveland, being located on Payne 
Avenue at Thirty-third Street, and convenient to a 
large manufacturing district. His business now 
occupies a modern type of factory building, 60 x 110 
ft., two stories in height, the lower floor being used 
for making metal patterns and for experimental 
work and the upper floor for wood patterns. The 
building is of the slow-burning mill type of con- 
struction with tapestry brick sidewalls and an 
abundance of clear glass window surface in Fen- 
estra steel sash. The building is very substantial 
in construction and its exterior appearance is un- 
usually neat. It is designed for the addition of a 
third story when more room is needed. The ceil- 


ings are high, being 14 ft. above the floors. The ° 
interior, including the ceiling, is covered with 
white enamel excepting about 4 ft. above the floors 
on the sidewalls and columns, which are of the same 
material in gray. With the white walls, ample 
window surface and absence of partitions, all parts 
of the shop are well lighted. A somewhat unusual 
feature is the provision of white canvas shades to 
shut out the glare of the sun. These are so made 
that the canvas can be taken from the fixtures and 
washed when soiled. The second floor is served by 
a 10 x 14-ft. Edwards elevator, which is large 
enough to handle most of the larger patterns. In 
case a pattern is too large to go in the elevator it is 
handled from the second floor through a rear door 
and let down to the ground from an I-beam which 
extends out from the building above the door. 

The ground floor is built of 5-in. concrete laid 
on 8 in. of cinders, and above the concrete are two 
thicknesses of 1 x 214-in. tongue and groove maple 
flooring, one thickness laid each way. A floor of 
this strength was provided so that machinery could 
be located anywhere in the room. The upper floor 
is l1-in. maple laid on 3-in. matched pine. Concrete 
stairways connect the two floors at the front and 
rear, the former leading to the office, which is sepa- 
rated from the wood-pattern shop by a partition 
having a continuous glass section between the two 
rooms so that all parts of the shop are in full view 
of the office. Toilet facilities, lockers and wash- 
stands with hot and cold water are provided on each 
floor. 

One section of the lower floor is used for the 
manufacture of metal patterns and the remainder 
for experimental work. The shop is equipped so 
that any kind of a job, fine or rough, can be handled 
and a customer can go to the plant with an idea, 
sketch it out on a drafting board and have the fin- 
ished machine turned out without going to other 





The First Floor of the Shop Is Devoted to the Making of Metal Patterns and Contains an Experimental Department 
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In the Wood Pattern Shop on the Second Floor the Machinery 
Pattern Makers Are Placed at Right Angles to the Sidewalls 


shops for machine work or castings. The equipment 
on this floor includes several high-grade lathes, the 
largest a 20-in. American lathe with complete at- 
tachments, a universal grinding machine, six drill- 
ing machines of various sizes from a small sensitive 
machine up, and an arbor press in addition to the 
usual metal-pattern shop equipment. All the ma- 
chinery is motor driven. In one corner is a bench 
used for molding patterns for small metal castings 
in aluminum and white metal. This metal is melted 
in a gas-fired combination Frankfort melting and 
heat-treating furnace which is provided with two 
chambers that are used for heat-treating purposes. 
A bench is located along one sidewall in the experi- 
mental department and the metal-pattern makers 
have individual benches. Metal racks are used for 
storing patterns and there are some portable racks 
around the machines for holding tools. Under the 
lathes are specially designed pans 16 in. wide and 
36 in. long standing on legs for catching the chips 
and turnings from the machines so that the floor is 
not littered up. 

The machinery in the wood-pattern department 
on the second floor, including lathes and band and 
cross rip saws, is motor driven in two groups so 
that one section may be shut down in case the shop 
is not very busy. In addition, there are a number 
of machines including a band sawing, wood and tool 


Freyn, Brassert & Co., consulting engineers, Peo- 
ple’s Gas Building, Chicago, have associated with them- 
selves A. S. Knowles of St. Louis as consulting engi- 
neer on coal, coke and by-product matters. The new 
department will be under the direction of Mr. Knowles, 
furnish reports on coals and their ceking qualities, in- 
vestigate and report on by-product processes and by- 
product recovery gas producer plants and act in a 
consulting capacity in connection with the operation, 
design, purchasing and supervision of construction of 
by-product coke oven plants and similar equipment. 
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Is Located in the Center and Individual Benches for the 


grinding and jointing machines that are driven by 
individual motors, so that they may be used for 
overtime work when the groups of machines are not 
operating. In addition to the equipment more com- 
monly found in pattern shops, there is a Besly 
grinding machine with both a disk and an oscil- 
lating and rotating head, the latter for inside grind- 
ing, and an American Woodworking Machinery 
Co.’s furniture-planing machine, this type being 
used as it has sufficient rolls to work up the short 
pieces of wood. Wood-pattern makers are provided 
with individual benches placed at right angles to 
the sidewall. These are 6 ft. long, 30 in. wide and 
have 3-in. maple tops. Each bench has a drawer 
and a glue pot is provided for each pattern maker. 

The shop is conveniently arranged throughout 
so that supplies are easily accessible and can be 
found without waste of time. Brads, tacks, dowels, 
sandpaper and other supplies are kept in two cabi- 
nets, each with 27 drawers properly labeled, located 
adjoining building columns near the center of the 
shop, and near these cabinets are racks for fillets. 
Surplus stocks are kept in an inclosed stockroom 
provided with metal racks. The varnish depart- 
ment is in one corner away from the dust. Shav- 
ings and kindling are sent down a chute to a base- 
ment room adjoining the boiler room,.in which the 
heating plant is located. 


The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has opened 
its books for the subscription of $2,000,000 worth of 
common stock, being part of an issue authorized by the 
stockholders last May. Present common stockholders 
will be permitted to subscribe up to one-third of their 
present holdings. President Jonathan Warner in a 
letter to the stockholders announces that on account of 
war conditions it is necessary to carry larger stocks of 
raw material, resulting in a large increase in the in- 
ventory, and that a larger working capital is desired 
because of the abnormal war conditions. 
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A Preference List of Industries Given 
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Pending the final classification of such registrant, he 
shall not be inducted into the military service. 

“It shall be the duty of such advisers to confer with 
the managers and heads of various industries, and those 
familiar with the needs in occupations and employ- 
ments, including agriculture, and instruct such persons 
as to their right under the regulations to file a claim 
for deferred classification in respect of any registrant 
who has failed or refused to file a claim for deferred 
classification in his own behalf or who has waived his 
claim for deferred classification. 

“If a local board determines to consider a case for 
deferred classification because the registrant is engaged 
in a necessary industry, occupation or employment, in- 
cluding agriculture, notwithstanding no claim for de- 
ferred classification on that ground has been made, the 
local board shall, after indorsing the recommendation 
on the questionnaire, forward the questionnaire and 
record to the district board having jurisdiction. The 
district board shall thereupon consider the case and 
proceed to classify the registrant, notwithstanding the 
fact that no claim for deferred classification by or in 
respect of the registrant has been made.” 


Important Definitions 


The question of the “necessity” of an occupation is 
fairly well covered by the “preference list” which has 
been issued by the War Industries Board, which is to 
guide, but not absolutely govern, the draft boards. The 
following definitions of the word “necessary” as re- 
lated to industries as well as to the positions of a 
worker in an industry, contained in the regulations, are 
important: 

The word 


“necessary”’ as applied 
cupation or employment or agricultural enterprise within 
the meaning of these regulations shall be taken to import 
that the discontinuance, the serious interruption, or the mate- 
rially reduced production thereof, or the discontinuance or 
serious interruption thereof will result in substantial mate- 
rial lors and detriment to the adequate and effective main- 
tenance of the military establishment, or the effective opera- 
tion of the military forces, or the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency. 

A particular industry, or occupation, or employment, or 
agricultural enterprise shall be found “necessary” only when 
it is shown that it is contributing substantially 
rially to the maintenance of the military establishment, or 
the effective operation of the military forces, or the main- 
tenance of national interest during the emergency; and in 
the case of a particular agricultural enterprise, that it is 
producing an appreciable amount of agricultural produce 


to any industry or oc- 


and mate- 


Use of British Basic Open-Hearth Slag 


The experience of the British in using basic open- 
hearth slag for fertilizing purposes is discussed by 
Professors Gilchrist and Louis in the Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. They point out that 
the neglect of this by-product of steel manufacture was 
due mainly to the circumstance that the availability of 
the phosphoric acid content was very low as compared 
with that of the basic slag obtained by the basic Besse- 
mer process, when both were determined by the citric 
acid solubility test, and that this test was a purely 
empirical and arbitrary one, having no direct relation 
to field conditions. A year ago the total production 
of ground basic slag, available for agriculture, was 
estimated at 400,000 tons for the period April, 1917, to 
April, 1918. The actual quantity produced was about 
25 per cent in excess of this. The increase was due to 
pressure exercised by the Minister of Munitions with 
the obiect of augmenting the quantity of low-grade 
slag which was being ground. In view of the enor- 
mous estimated annual production of open-hearth slag, 
750,000 tons or more, the above increase may not appear 
to be very great, but it must be borne in mind that 
much of it is of far too low a grade to bear the costs 
of handling, milling and transportation, especially at 
the present time. Seven per cent total phosphoric acid 
is now regarded as the minimum payable grade, but in 
point of fact no slag containing less than 8 per cent 
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and above what is 
those living on the place. 

The word “necessary’’ as applied to the relation of a 
registrant to an industry, or occupation, or employment, or 
agricultural enterprise within the meaning of any particular 
rule governing deferred classification in 
shall be taken to import: 

1. That the registrant is actually and completely engaged 
in the industry, or occupation, or employment, or agricultural 
enterprise, in the capacity recited in any such rule and that 
he is competent and qualified in that capacity. 

2. That the removal of the registrant would result in 
direct, substantial, material loss and detriment to the effec- 
of the industry, or occupation, or employment, or 
agricultural enterprise 

3. That the available supply of persons competent in the 
vapacity recited in the rule is such that the registrant can- 
not be replaced in such capacity without direct, substantial, 
material loss and detriment to the adequate and effective 
operation of the industry, or occupation, or employment, or 
agricultural enterprise. 

In applying this rule the board should consider generally : 

1. The length of time the registrant has been engaged in 
such capacity, and especially whether the circumstances of 
his engagement are such as to convince the board that he is 
not now so engaged for the primary purpose of evading 
military service. 

2. The nature of the claimant’s study, training, or ex- 
perience, and the extent and value of his qualifications for 
the capacity in which he is engaged. 

3. The actual conditions which 
removal. 

The following rules are to determine whether the 
registrant is to be put in class 1, 2, 3 or 4: 

In class 1 shall be placed— 

Any registrant not found to be engaged in a “necessary” 
industry, or occupation, or employment, or, if found to be so 
engaged, not found to be “necessary” to the effective opera- 
tion thereof in a capacity recited in Rule XXIV, XXV, or 
XXVI. 


In class 2 


over necessary for the maintenance of 


these regulations 


tiveness 


would result from his 


shall be placed— 

Any registrant found to be engaged in a “necessary” in- 
dustry, or occupation, or employment, and found to be “nec- 
essary” therein in the capacity of a laborer, worker, or em- 
ployee, especially fitted for the work in which he is engaged. 
In class 3 shall be placed— 

Any registrant found to be engaged in a “necessary” in- 
dustry, or occupation, or employment, and found to be “nec- 
* therein in the capacity of— 

A highly specialized expert. 

An assistant or associate manager of the industry, or in 
the occupation, or employment, or a manager of a substan- 
tial integral part thereof. 


essary’ 


In class 4 shall 
Any 


be placed— 

registrant found to be engaged in a “necessary” in- 
dustry, or occupation, or employment, and found to be “nec- 
therein in the capacity of sole managing, controlling, 
and directing head thereof 


essary” 


is now being utilized. Moreover, the production of 
‘ic open-hearth steel in Great Britain is continually 
on ‘ie increase. 


The advantages of clean coal, or in other words, 
the effect of high ash on thermal efficiency, the amount 
of boiler plant required and the amount of transporta- 
tion equipment involved, were recently investigated by 
the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, New York, 
for the National Research Council. The results of the 
investigation are obtainable in pamphlet form from the 
White company, which is located at 43 Exchange Place, 
New York. The report is a strong argument for the 
elimination of slate and other ash-forming impurities 
in coal before delivery to the railroad cars. Besides 
effecting economies in coal consumption and avoiding 
the necessity of extension of boiler plant capacity, the 
elimination of high ash coal would, it is figured, save 
about 5,000,000 tons of unnecessary freight per annum. 


Japan manufactured in her own mills 529,614 tons 
of steel shapes during the past fiscal year, but to 
supply the demand for her ship-building interests she 
had to import 977,618 net tons from overseas. Japan’s 
own mines yielded 370,110 tons of iron ore, but she 
secured 296,881 tons from China and other countries 
to keep steel mills of Japan in full operation. Of 
native production, 140,653 net tons came from Korea. 
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CUTTING DOWN STEEL USES 


Stocks May Be Commandeered—Plans for Con- 
servation by Consumers 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The meeting of the mem- 
bers of the American Iron and Steel Institute with the 
Price Fixing Committee of the War Industries Board, 
Sept. 18, promises to be one of the most important 
of the year. By that time the Government officials hope 
to have completed their final figures on the steel re- 
quirements for the current six months. There seems to 
be little hope, however, that the present revision of 
the figures, which have gradually crawled up from 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons, can be kept below the 
latter figure. 

The result is that a retrenchment program is to 
come out of the meeting which will cut every use of 
steel to the lowest notch. It is also expected that at 
that time the War Industries Board will prepare to 
commandeer such surplus stocks of steel as it may 
be able to discover throughout the country. This is 
the real purpose of the present inventory of steel stocks 
for which 40,000 questionnaires have been sent to as 
many manufacturers by the Census Bureau. 

It is explained at the War Industries Board that 
there will be no commandeering of surplus stocks 
except where this is necessary. The necessity, how- 
ever, is growing so rapidly that this reservation means 
little. The War Industries Board says it has no objec- 
tion to the use of surplus steel for civilian purposes 
where such a surplus really exists, but the existence 
of the surplus is doubtful. There is one point, however, 
which is emphasized. That is that manufacturers who 
do not schedule their complete steel stocks will be dealt 
with ruthlessly when such concealment is discovered. 
The members of the steel section of the board, how- 
ever, declare that they believe there will be little con- 
cealment and that the patriotism of the manufacturers, 
generally, can be depended on to make a full return of 
their iron and steel supplies. 

The same meeting will consider iron and steel 
prices for the quarter following Oct. 1. So far there 
has been no indication as to these prices, but there 
is no question of the pressure that is being brought to 
bear in some quarters for increases. The work of the 
War Labor Board in raising wages generally is largely 
responsible for these demands. 


Conservation in Stoves and Ranges 


The retrenchment program of the War Industri: 
Board continues unchecked. Representatives of the 
various iron and steel consuming industries are still 
being called in by the Conservation Division to be 


Control of Pig Iron and Ferroalloys in France 


By a decree recently issued by the French Minister 
of Armaments and War Products, the whole of the pig 
iron and some of the ferroalloys produced in France or 
imported into the country are to be controlled and dis- 
tributed to consumers by the state. The ferroalloys 
to be controlled will include: Spiegeleisen with 4 to 10 
per cent manganese, the same with 10 to 22 per cent 
Manganese, “transition” ferromanganese and normal 
ferromanganese with about 80 per cent manganese. 
The ferrosilicons manufactured in the blast furnace and 
all ferroalloys produced in the electric furnace are not 
to come under official control at present. 





Following relining and repairs, the Central Iron & 
Coal Co. has blown in its blast furnace at Holt, Ala. 
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given lessons and directions in economy. After several 
weeks of such conferences an agreement has been 
reached with the manufacturers of stoves and ranges, 
including gas, which is to result in a decided decrease 
in their output. The following war conservation pro- 
gram was agreed ypon: 


1. Each manufacturer is to reduce his assortment of sizes 
and styles of goods manufactured approximately 75 per cent. 

2. The immediate discontinuance of the manufacture or 
the acquiring of new patterns for the duration of the war. 


3. All cooking stoves or ranges manufactured to be 
equipped with No. 8 covers only, except where the body of 
the stove and range is too small to permit the use of such 


size. 


4. The manufacture of back guards and tea shelves for 
steel high closets to be discontinued. 


5. The manufacture of tin linings in ovens and doors to be 
discontinued. 


6. Light patterns of stoves and ranges to be manufactured 


in preference to heavy patterns. 


7. The manufacture of steel high shelves and canopies on 
domestic ranges to be discontinued. 


War Service Committees by Industries 


Meanwhile the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is continuing its organization of war service 
committees for the various industries. A meeting for 
that purpose will be held here to-morrow at the head- 
quarters of the Chamber of Commerce of representatives 
of the chemical fire extinguisher industry. The manu- 
facturers of safes and vaults are to meet here on Fri- 
day, the elevator manufacturers on Sept. 17, the road 
machinery manufacturers on Sept. 19, and the manu- 
facturers of snap fasteners on Sept. 20. A meeting 
of the furniture manufacturers of the country will be 
held in Cincinnati on Sept. 17 to organize a similar 
committee. The officials of the Chamber of Commerce 
announce that they are ready to receive suggestions 
from all other industries that might be interested in 


forming such committees and to help them in their 
organization. 


International Tin Pool 


The organization of an international tin pool 
is under way. According to the present program, the 
pool will be in the hands of a committee which will 
determine the needs of the various Allied countries, 
and then allot the purchases. The actual purchases, 
however, will be made by the countries themselves, so 
as to maintain the direct touch between the seller and 
purchaser, instead of having an international committee 
take the place of the latter. One result of the formation 
of the pool is reported to be the discovery of consider- 
able quantities of tin and tin plate in various of the 
Allied countries, apparently held back in the expectation 
of higher prices. The formation of the pool would 
end such speculation, and the result has been to put 
considerable of these stocks on the market. 


Breweries Available for Other Industries 


St. Louis, Sept. 10.—More than 10,000 workmen and 
approximately $100,000,000 worth of property will be 
made available for other industries in St. Louis on 
Dec. 1 next, when the breweries of the country by 
order of the Food Administration close their plants. 
The order from Washington forbidding the manufac- 
ture of beer after Dec. 1 was followed by rumors that 
many of the breweries of St. Louis would be converted 
into munition plants. Some of them, the Anheuser- 
Busch plant in particular, are adaptable to such pur- 
poses. 

The Busch plant, the largest of its kind in the world, 
manufactures besides beer almost everything needed in 
the industry. This plant includes an extensive glass 
factory, foundries, wagon shops and even its private 
railroad system and coal mines. 
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Business After War 


The fact that collective buying will be practiced 
in the French industrial reconstruction after the 
war is stated clearly in the report just made to the 
Department of Commerce by a commercial attaché 
of the American Embassy in Paris, and reviewed 
at considerable length in THE IRON AGE last week. 
It is recognized in France that individual buying 
for industrial reconstruction is inadmissible. An 
incomplete list of damage to industries in the occu- 
pied portion of France shows an original cost of 
construction of more than a billion dollars. To the 
French authorities competitive buying appeared 
clearly to be out of the question. Collective buying 
and competitive selling represent as bad an align- 
ment for the sellers as collective selling and com- 
petitive buying do for the buyers. 

Much of the buying in this connection will be 
done in the United States. It is only one illustra- 
tion of what the United States will be called upon 
to do. Events are likely to move rapidly in Russia 
—they certainly have moved fast in various direc 
tions there in the past 20 months—and in all prob 
ability Russia will present a very large commerciai 
problem. Then there are the colonies of the various 
belligerents which for reasons it is quite unneces- 
sary to detail will take on a new lease of life and be 
eager to develop themselves. Finally there are 
neutrals and non-belligerents which for five years 
or more will have been starved of the goods they 
have been accustomed to buy. 

Thus there will be a tremendous buying de- 
mand, and there will also be a tremendous selling 
demand. The ordinary principles of commerce take 
care of business when commerce is a continuous 
performance. The business man, whether buyer or 
seller, takes note of the market, whether it is ris- 
ing or falling, and adjustments occur accordingly 
in policies as to sales and purchases. There are 
trends, by continued gradations, from one condition 
to another. The war has stopped commerce and 
there is no basis from which trends can occur. 
Commerce cannot be left to re-establish itself. 
Definite plans must be made for restoring commerce 
on an equitable and safe basis. The matter cannot 
be left to itself. The auction sale of ordinary 
times furnishes an illustration of the principle. 
Steel billets or shares of listed stock companies are 
sold in an open market, established from day to day 
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by trends from the previously existing market; but 
when it is necessary to sell material for which no 
market price has been recognized, or the shares or 
property of a concern which has not had a definite 
market value assigned it, the auction is the usual 
resort. The auction is needed because there is no 
clear-cut market. So, after the war, there will be no 
clear-cut market values and values will have to be 
established. 

Machinery, artificial machinery, so to speak, 
will have to be set up as an efficient means of getting 
business started again along safe lines and lines 
mutually advantageous to buyer and seller. The 
problem, however, is a much broader one than that 
of merely establishing purchase and sale prices. All 
will desire that the condition of the world be im- 
proved as rapidly as possible, and such an end will 
not be served if business is left to the mere basis 
that the lowest offer will make the first seller and 
the highest bid the first buyer. The first machine 
tool that is sold will not necessarily render the 
greatest service to the world if it is sold to the 
highest bidder. The first tool ought to go where it 
will do the most good. The council of nations that 
dictates the peace terms, or the League of Nations, 
if there is one, should have something to say as to 
the distribution of material and equipment first 
available, to place it where it will do the most good 
for the world’s reconstruction. 

There should be means for determining on a 
rational and efficient basis what should be bought 
and sold, by and to whom, and at what price. This 
war has come to be recognized as the supreme test 
of efficiency, and efficiency in reconstruction will 
be as loudly called for, not simply reconstruction in 
the narrow sense of restoring destroyed property, 
but of reconstructing the world’s commerce, deter- 
mining the things factories shall produce, where 
ships shall sail, what goods they shall carry, who 
shall have and use the goods, and the prices that 
shall be paid. This long prevalent idea of a “war 
after the war” has done much harm. It should be 
the common desire to avert such a war. The re- 
spective governments, as governments, are vitally 
interested. By reason of the tremendous amount 
of indebtedness, they are interested not only in the 
continued prosperity of their own peoples but of 
all other peoples. 

To the regulation of commerce after the war 
much machinery in the United States is capable of 
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adaptation. There is the Shipping Board, whose 
basic duty defined in the law establishing it, to 
regulate shipping rates, has been largely forgotten. 
There is the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, one of Mr. Taft’s valuable creations, capable 
of reflecting promptly and accurately the views of 
American business men. Then there is the great 
and intricate purchasing machinery of the War In- 
dustries Board, certainly capable of preservation 
in part and promising of much useful work. 


Engineering Societies Show New Spirit 


A spirit of introspection is apparently seizing 
the engineering societies. The idea has gradually 
become formulated that they are not on the 
whole serving their members well. A plea made 
to some of them a few years ago that through their 
associations engineers should take an active part 
in public affairs mvolving engineering reached a 
receptive audience, as the cumulative develop- 
ments of recent months are showing. Repeatedly 
the engineer has complained that he does not re- 
ceive proper public recognition. He has failed 
to appreciate that until he has done something for 
the public he can hardly expect the recognition. 
Accordingly it is through general engineering 
meetings discussing the technical phases of the 
public problem that engineeering as a profession 
will mean more to the average man. No one help 
in this direction has been so great as the ad- 
mittedly essential contribution of the engineer in 
the present war. 

Steps are now being taken to accelerate the 
upward climb of the engineer to prominence. 
More and more does the local group of an asso- 
ciation come to be regarded as the vital unit, the 
national organization remaining largely a co-ordi- 
nating whole. Local branches of the different 
societies not only afford the opportunity for bring- 
ing their own communities to the best solution of 
a water works, transportation or other local engi- 
neering problem, but a secondary movement look- 
ing to the cohesion of the local groups of different 
societies opens the way for establishing widely 
the profound impression desired. Carried to a 
logical outcome, these broad local groups are like- 
ly to bring about the establishment of a single, 
strong engineering association in each center with 
a national grouping finally in one general engi- 
neering society. There are increasing numbers 
who would welcome such a development. 

That there is a call for a serious considera- 
tion of the aims of engineering societies and that 
possibly a restatement of their objects in broader 
terms is desirable is disclosed in the committee in- 
vestigations now under way within three of the 
large national societies, those of the civil, mechani- 
cal and mining engineers. More will be heard of 
these through the winter when the committees 
have had opportunities to meet and formulate re- 
ports and to institute discussions at annual gath- 
erings. Meanwhile, the regional distribution of 
members has been recognized in an unusual way 
by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
which has called a meeting in Indianapolis in Oc- 
tober, not merely of the Indianapolis section of the 
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society but of sections that are a night’s ride dis- 
tant. 

It is not forgotten, of course, that through rep- 
resentation on the Engineering Council the national 
societies have a mouthpiece on national engineer- 
ing matters, nor that the Engineering Foundation, 
with funds available for research work, will serve 
to strengthen the position of the engineer in so- 
ciety. Few of the influences now at work are ad- 
verse, though it is difficult not to class among 
these the publication of society journals in which 
there is evidence of stress in the search for ad- 
vertising matter, with the inclusion in the reading 
pages of much that can hardly be regarded as hav- 
ing to do with association activities or strictly 
scientific progress, such as, for example, illus- 
trated descriptions of devices made by advertisers 
in the society journals. 

The present is a long way from the establish- 
ment of a general engineering society. That is 
a consummation not to be easily attained; but it 
is certain that the present era of self-examination, 
whatever the influences which brought it about, 
will redound to the lasting benefit of the societies 
and of their members as individuals. 


The Fourth Liberty Loan 


The fourth Liberty loan campaign will not have 
and will not need the fascination of novelty to 
make it a success. Some people are always looking 
for new thrills and the very fact that the experi- 
ence was new undoubtedly attracted many who 
were active in the first Liberty campaign, but as 
the second and third campaigns came on, the thrill 
seekers either gave way to others of higher motives 
or themselves became imbued with a new purpose, 
and each campaign became a more decided success 
than its predecessor. The staying qualities of the 
American people were put to the test and with 
highly satisfactory results. Now an even severer 
test is to be applied. 

Following the floating of the other great loans, 
the people of this country will be asked to sub- 
scribe for a much larger amount at a time when 
war burdens are falling more heavily than at any 
previous time. The cost of living has steadily in- 
creased, with every prospect of the upward ten- 
dency continuing. Some kinds of business have 
been seriously curtailed and others paralyzed; 
taxes will soon be heavily increased. But the 
American people, as a whole, are cheerful and 
patriotic and when once aroused as they are to-day 
about this war they are not only willing but anx- 
ious to do their full duty. 

While the thought of failing in the next loan 
or in any future loan cannot be entertained for one 
moment, nothing should be left undone to make the 
fourth loan a splendid success not only in the 
amount raised but also in the number of subscrip- 
tions. The increase during the war in the number 
of bondholders in the United States from a few 
hundred thousand to about twenty millions has 
been one of the most heartening events of the pe- 
riod, but the number should be increased by sev- 
eral million more in the three weeks of the next 
campaign, thereby not only raising more money but 
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also adding to the direct personal interest which 
the new subscribers have in the country’s welfare. 

With confidence THE IRON AGE looks forward 
to the employers and employees in the iron trade 
making even a prouder record than in the preced- 
ing campaigns. 


Ships and Ship Plates 


Reverting to the fact mentioned in this depart- 
ment recently that 1,100,000 net tons of plates 
have left the plate mills to date beyond the ton- 
nage that has actually entered into vessel hulls, a 
general review of the course of shipbuilding is 
illuminating and interesting as to the position oc- 
cupied by plates. 

Under the Emergency Fleet Corporation pro- 
gram 258 steel vessels of 1,631,306 tons dead- 
weight had been delivered up to Aug. 15. The 
amount of plates thus represented may be esti- 
mated as under rather than over 500,000 tons. 
The tonnage of plates in hulls still on the ways, 
or launched and awaiting equipment so as to be 
delivered, cannot be estimated closely, but is not 
far from that same amount. With the 1,100,000 
tons of plates shipped but not yet in shipways 
there is a total of something like 2,000,000 tons of 
plates that have been furnished, so that the ship- 
ments represent four times the vessel tonnage 
that has gotten into service. The sketch is neces- 
sarily a rough one, but it depicts with sufficient 
accuracy an interesting condition. The view from 
one angle is that the shipping situation has thus 
far scarcely felt the effect of the plate tonnage 
the mills have produced. 

The vessel deliveries to the Shipping Board 
quoted above represent some plates, in requisi- 
tioned vessels, that were furnished by mills be- 
fore the Fleet Corporation took hold, but the pro- 
portion is relatively small. By far the major 
portion of the 2,000,000 tons of plates has been de- 
livered since the memorable announcement of 
General Goethals at the American Iron and Steel 
Institute’s dinner in May, 1917, that leaders in 
the steel industry had guaranteed a supply of 
plates for shipbuilding when it had become ap- 
parent to General Goethals that the wooden ship 
program would not prove a success. 

There are various stages at which the work 
of building steel ships may be measured. There 
is the flow of plates from the plate mills. Then 
there is the flow of steel hulls from the shipways 
into the water, in other words, the launchings, 
which are reported monthly, and finally there is 
the flow of completed ships into registry. One 
has a plain picture that these launchings have ex- 
ceeded the completions and deliveries by a large 
margin, there being many hulls awaiting equip- 
ment, and that the shipment of plates has greatly 
exceeded the tonnage that has actually entered 
into hulls. 

Necessarily the fact is recognized that wooden 
hulls the same as steel hulls require engines, 
boilers and other equipment. Fifteen months 
have elapsed and the bottle neck is not the plate 
mills but the supply of equipment for hulls. Ship 
launchings in July were 631,944 tons deadweight 
and completions were 235,025 tons deadweight. 
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It has been no small effort that the plate mills 
have made in the intervening 15 months. Won- 
derful tasks have been accomplished, but of that 
nothing need be said for nothing less is expected 
in these times. It is no more than fitting, however, 
that it should be observed that the steel industry 
has “made good” with its undertaking to furnish 
steel plates for shipbuilding. Whatever tonnage 
of hulls had been launched, wood or steel, equip- 
ment would have been the controlling factor in de- 
liveries of vessels for service. 

Many weeks ago Director General Schwab rec- 
ognized, and frankly admitted, that the matter of 
equipment, particularly the case of engines and 
boilers, was a serious one. He testified to a Con- 
gressional committee that few if any more ship- 
ways were needed and expressed hope that the 
matter of fitting out of vessels after launching 
could in time be taken good care of. Whether or 
not the limiting factor in future will be equip- 
ment or some other item remains to be seen. 

Nominally, at least, there are 400 shipways for 
steel hulls completed and in operation, with 61 
under construction. There is no formula by which 
vessel tonnage expectations can be computed from 
the number of ways in operation and the rates at 
which hulls have thus far been launched. From 
the fragmentary information available the rate 
might lie almost anywhere between 500,000 and 
2,500,000 tons deadweight per month. While the 
present rate of plate shipment for shipbuilding is 
about 50,000 tons a week, equal to something like 
800,000 tons deadweight of steel ships per month, 
there is no assurance either that this rate will 
prove sufficient or quite insufficient to satisfy 
the shipways, and the plate mills must remain on 
the qui vive. 


Steel Failures and Grain Growth 


An interesting practical application of a highly 
theoretical metallurgical subject is given in the 
abstract on other pages of a paper before the Iron 
and Steel Institute in London on a cause of failures 
in boiler plates. It was only a short time ago that 
the question of grain growth was brought before 
certain American technical societies and for a while 
it attracted but little attention except among those 
interested in a theoretical way. Among such there 
have been decided differences of opinion as to the 
causes of grain growth. To others the subject 
seemed hazy and of little immediate working value. 
But it is now shown to have a practical phase of 
real importance. 

Under the investigations of Howe, Ruder and 
Jeffries in this country recently, facts have been 
developed in connection wih grain growth in steel 
and its alloys which promise valuable results. In 
THE IRON AGE, Feb. 28, 1918, the subject was dis- 
cussed editorially with the statement that it has 
already been established that grain size is depend- 
ent on temperature, cooling and other conditions 
and that grain size and growth are important fac- 
tors in static, dynamic and other properties. In 
some metals the larger the grain, the better the 
properties for certain purposes, while the opposite 
is true in most cases. 

The laws of grain growth are now better known. 
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In the case under discussion the boiler plate, so far 
as chemical analysis and physical or static tests 
are concerned, showed excellent metal—a striking 
instance of the little dependence that can actually 
be put in many cases on these tests alone. It is a 
fact that under certain conditions low carbon steel, 
when mechanically manipulated and subjected to 
plastic deformation, undergoes a change in struc- 
ture—the ferrite grains increase decidedly in size, 
with weakening of the metal. This change is dis- 
coverable only by the microscope. Unless precau- 
tions are taken to correct this structure, failure of 
the metal is likely. The behavior of the British 
boiler plate is a case in point. The structure of 
the steel plate had been so altered that the metal 
cracked, but the manipulation of the plate in bend- 
ing had not been abnormal. Many failures of boil- 
ers, hitherto unexplained, may have been due to 
just such alteration of structure due to grain 
growth. The rigid inspection to which boiler plate 
is usually subjected will not discover such weakness. 
It may result, as grain growth phenomena are fur- 
ther studied, that certain steels, where so much is 
at stake as in boilers, may have to undergo the spe- 
cial normalizing heat treatment discussed in the 
paper to insure a dependable metal. 


CANADA ASSUMES CONTROL 


Dominion Government to Distribute Raw Mate- 
rials to Iron and Steel Industry 


TorRONTO, ONT., Sept. 10.—A radical step has been 
taken by the Canadian Government to insure adequate 
production and proper distribution of iron and steel 
raw materials in the Dominion to meet war and indus- 
trial needs. An order-in-council has been passed em- 
powering the War Trade Board to co-ordinate the 
manufacturing capacity of Canadian iron and steel 
plants and distribute orders among them according to 
the capacity of the individual factories to take care 
of the orders to the best national advantage. 

Generally, the War Trade Board is authorized and 
instructed to see to it that the basic raw materials of 
manufacture in Canada, both for munitions and in- 
dustrial purposes, are turned out to the greatest pos- 
sible economic advantage, and with the best possible 
distribution of supplies of labor and materials. 

The War Trade Board will exercise supervision 
over the iron and steel industry analogous to that ex- 
ercised by the Railway War Board over the railroads 
of the country. Each company will still, of course, re- 
tain its corporate entity and look after its own financial 
arrangements and management as heretofore. But 
the flow of orders will be regulated by the War Trade 
Board so as to prevent congestion with any one par- 
ticular company, and possibly also to secure a special- 
ization on output of particular commodities by indi- 
vidual companies with a view to speeding up output 
and generally regulating supply and demand. 


American Gear Manufacturers’ Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of the American Gear 
Manufacturing Association will be held at the Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 19, 20 and 21. A 
portion of the program has been announced as follows: 
“Priority,” by Charles A. Otis, who is head of the read- 
justment of industry under the authority of the War 
Industries Board. “What is the Possibility of Women 
Becoming a Permanent Factor in the Gear Industry,” 
by W. H. Diefendorf, New Process Gear Corporation. 
“Trade Acceptances,” by C. E. Crofoot, Crofoot Gear 
Works, Cambridge, Mass. “The Outlook for the Steel 
Supply,” by C. E. Stuart, secretary and treasurer Cen- 
tral Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
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New Price Booklet 
The American Iron and Stee! Institute has 
published a new edition of its booklet on maxi- 
mum prices on iron and steel products as 
agreed upon by Government officials and com- 
mittees of the institute, together with prices, 
extras, and differentials recommended by its 
Committee on Steel and Steel Products. This 
booklet comprises 180 pages. It is bound in 
paper cover, like that of last January, and 
sells at the same price, namely, 50c. per copy, 
$5 per dozen and $35 per 100, transportation 
prepaid. 
THE IRON AGE has obtained, for the use 
of its readers, a supply of the booklet and will 
send one to any subscriber on receipt of the 
postage, which is 18c. for one copy or 30c. for 
two copies, first class postage; or, 3c. for one 
copy and 5c. for two copies, second class post- 
age. 
Priority Rules Pamphlet 
THE IRoN AGB is receiving many requests 3 
for copies of the pamphlet giving rules gov- 
erning priority in production issued by the 
Priorities Division of the War Industries 
Board—circular No. 4, superseding all previ- : 
ous rules and regulations—with some supple- : 
mentary matter on priorities. The pamphlet 
will be sent to any subscriber upon receipt 
of an envelope 4% x 11 in. with 6c. in stamps 
attached, which will cover postage for one or 
two copies. The postage on three copies is 
9c.; four copies, 12c.; six copies, 18c.; seven 
copies, 21c.; eight or nine copies, 24c. and on 
10 copies, 27c. 
= 1 him SM emnnennr 
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Minor Price Changes Are Announced’ 


Slight Modifications by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute in Steel Castings, Tin Plate and 
Wire Rope—Application as to Foreign Buyers 


The following statement has been issued by E. H. 
Gary, chairman, Committee on Steel and Steel Products 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute: 


NEw YorkK, Sept. 12, 1918 
The Committee on Steel and Steel Products of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute has received from a sub-com- 
mittee reports based on information received from representa- 
tive manufacturers of various lines of steel and steel prod- 
ucts, and from such reports and other data available, the 
committee has concluded that certain changes and modifica- 


tions in the maximum prices, differentials, extras, 
heretofore recommended by the institute are fair and reason- 
able, and the committee recommends that revised maximum 
differentials extras be take effect 
immediately, as follows: 


etce., as 


prices, and adopted to 


Steel Bands, Hoops and Strips 


Under the headings of “Additional Extras” in the rec- 
ommendation of May 21, 1918, cancel the following: 


‘For special stamping quality steel......... .50c. extra,” 
ind in place thereof, substitute the following: 
‘For deep stamping or drawing quality steel......25c. extra 


For extra deep stamping or drawing quality steel.50c. extra.’ 


Steel Castings 


Cancel the paragraph headed “Freight Allowance,” includ- 
ing the heading, at the bottom of 133 of the Institute 
pamphlet of August, 1918, and substitute therefor the follow- 
ing: 


page 


Deliveries 


29° 


The foregoing schedules (page 124 to 133 inclusive) 
rough, f.o.b maker’s works, 
freight station of 
within terri- 
with published 
line of such rail- 


cover 
the castings named therein, in the 
with published freight allowed to 
purchasers, other railroads, 


rate of 
than 
in case of purchases by 


located base 


and railroads, 


rate of freight allowed to 


tory ; 


nearest point on 


road within base territory. On all deliveries made outside 
of base territory freight is allowed to boundary line only, 
excess to be paid by purchaser. 

Base territory is defined to be within a line drawn from 


3Zoston, Mass., through Schenectady, Rochester and Niagara 


Falls, N. Y.; Detroit, Duluth, Minn.; St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Washington, Cape May, N. J., and all other Atlantic Ocean 
terminal points between Cape May and Boston 

Cancel Note 1 on page 134, and Note 1 on page 135 of the 
Institute pamphlet of August, 1918, and in place of each 
substitute the following: 

“Note 1—For f.o.b. and delivery points see page 138.” 


Cancel the heading on page 136, reading: 

“List Prices Delivered to Car and Locomotive Builders in 
Base Territory, Carload and Shipments, for 
Estimating Purposes,”’ 
and in place thereof substitute the following: 

“List Prices to Car and Locomotive Builders for Estimating 
Purposes.” 

Cancel Note 1 on 
tute the following: 

“Note 1—For f.o b. and delivery points, see page 138.” 

Cancel paragraph on page 138 reading: 

“Delivery f.o.b. car works of manufacturer freight 
allowed at the carload rate to point on railroad line nearest 
manufacturer’s coupler foundry, or to any car or locomo- 
tive building plant located north of the Ohio, the 
Mississippi and west of the Hudson rivers, including Betten- 
dorf, Iowa, St. Louis and St. Charles, Mo., Huntington, W. 
Va., and Curtis Bay, Md.,” 
and substitute therefor the following: 


Carload 


Less 


page 136, and in place thereof, substi- 


with 


east of 


F.0.b. and Delivery Points 
Side Frames, Bolsters and Couplers 


The above named prices on side framés, bolsters and 
couplers are f.o.b. cars, maker’s works, with freight allowed 
at carload rate as follows: In the case of purchase by rail- 
roads, to the nearest point on such railroad, located in the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan (Southern Peninsula only) and the City of 


*These corrections should be pasted on blank pages of the 
new booklet of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


St. Louis, Mo. ; 
tive builder, to 


in the case of purchase by any car or locomo 
the plant of purchaser, if located in 
of the above mentioned states, or in St. Louis, Mo., or 


either 
in St 


Charles, Mo., or in Bettendorf, lowa, and in the case of the 
materials being purchased for export, to any export point 
in the above mentioned states. 

For deliveries in the United States and outside of the 
above mentioned territory, add to the prices shown above, 


freight at 
point on 


carload rate from Columbus, Ohio, to the nearest 
railroad, or to the plant of any car or locomotive 
to any export point, as the case may be, less 20c 

The resulting price will be the price f.o.b. cars, 
maker's works, for said delivery ; from which price deduction 
will be allowed for freight at carload rate, to nearest point 
on railroad, or to plant of car or locomotive builder, or to 
point of as the may be. 


Tin Plate 


Change the extra for “tin lined on page 85 of the 
pamphlet of August, 1918, from 30c. base to 40c 
and make the “minimum charge in any case” 40c. per 


package 


builder, or 
per 100 lb 


export, case 


cases” 
Institute 
base 
instead of 30c. per package. 

the extras for “enameling stock” and “full finished 
plate’ on page 86 of the institute pamphlet of August 
per 100 lb. to 40c. per 100 lb 


Wire Rope 


108 inclusive of the Institute 
1918, and substitute therefor the follow- 


Change 
black 


1918, from 25c 


Cancel 
pamphlet of 


102 to 
August, 


pages 


ing 

WIRE ROPE 
applying to standard lists in various territories (as stated 
onmended by the Conmittes on Steel and Steel Products of the American 


Irv and Steel Institute, September 10, 1918, To BE EFFECTIVE ON AND AFTER AUGUST 
238, 1918. 


Dis*o nts or additions 
bow), r 


STANDARD COMMERCIAL WIRE ROPE 
EASTERN TERRITORY 
Territory east of the westera line of Missouri, Minnesota Iowa, Arkansas and 
Lo ti ‘iana and includiog points on either bank of the Missouri River between Sioux City 
an! Kansa: City, Mo : . 


Anv »oint on W st Sil»—not actually on the bank of River—shall be considered 
to be in Western Territory 


Grade Consumer Dealer Agents and 


U. S. Gov't. 
Bi cht plo ich steel 0% 30-214 0-10-57 
B ic ht extra strong 7 25-214 25-10-5°; 
Bi tht cast steel 1715% 716-2164 1746-10-5% 
B izht iron and iron tiller List 216% 10-5°% 
For above roves when f irnished galvanized add 10% to list, and apply discount 744 


pints less than for Brizht Rone 
Plus 17146% 
Plus 1719% 


G lvanized iron rigeing and guy rope 
G Ivanized 6x37 hawsers 
Gilvanized cast steel rigging and 


lus 15° List 
"lus 15% List 





ray rope 214° 215-10-5% 
Gilvanized 6x24 mooring lines 214° 215-10-5% 
Gi! vanized 6x12 hawsers 2! t 215-10-5% 
G \vanized 6x12 running ropes. 21 1% 2ho-10-5% 
Gilvanized mast arm 214! 219-10-5% 


When ropes are made with wire center, add 10° to list price per foot. 


' DeLIvERY 
Freivht allowed to railroad station nearest point of destination on all shipments 
weighing over 200 pounds; 200 po inds and under f.o.b. cars shipping point 


WESTERN TERRITORY 
States of North Dakota, Sovth Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas (excepting points on 
Missouri River between Sioux City and Kansas City), Texas, Oklahoma. 


Agents and 


Grade Consume Jealer a 
Grade onsumer Dealer U.S. Gov't. 


Bricht plough steel 274% 2714-21446% 716-10-5% 
B ivht extra strong 214% 2214-214% 2216-10-59 
B icht cast steel 15% 15-246% 15-10-F% 
B izht iron and iron tiller Plus 214% I ; Plus 24 % 
less 214% less 10-5% 
For above rones when furnished galvanized add 10% to list, and apply discount 74 
points less than for Bright Rope.) 


lus 20% }Plus 20°7 
less 214% 


Plus 20% 
less 216% 


Plus 20% 
less 10-5% 
Plus 20% 


less 10-5% 


Galvanized iron rigging and guy rop 
Galvanized 6x37 hawsers Plus 20% 


Galvanized cast steel rigging and 


guy rove List 21 6% 10-5% 
Glvanized 6x24 mooring lines List 214% 10-5% 
G :lvanized 6x12 hawsers List Me”, 10-5°% 
G \lvanized 6x12 running ropes. List 214 10-5% 
Galvanized mast arm. ist 216% 10-5% 





When ropes are made with wire center add 10% to list price per foot. 
_ Deuivery : 
Freicht allowed to railroad station nearest point of destination on all shipments 
weighing over 200 pounds; 200 pounds and under f.o.b. cars shipping point. 
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MONTANA, IDAHO AND UTAH 


Agents and 


Grade Consumer Dealer U.S. Gov't. 
Bright plough steel 20°; 20-214% 20-10-5°% 
Bright extra strong 15°; 15-2144% 15-10-5°, 
Bright cast steel 714° 74-24% 714-10-5% 


Bright iron and iron tiller Plus 109; \Plus 10% Plus 10% 
| Jess 215% less 10-5 
For above roves when furnished galvanized add 10°; to list, and apply discount 742 


points less than for Bright Rope.) 


Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope | Plus 2749% Plus 2716% Plus 271° 
less 2'4 less 10-5 
Galvanized 6x37 hawsers lus 27'4 Plas 2744% Plus 2744"% 
less 245 less 10-5 
Galvanized cast steel rigging and 
guy rope Plus 744% Plas 714‘ Plas 7! 
less 244°; less 10-5 
Galvanized 6x24 moozing lines Plus 749% Plis 744 Plis 744 
logs 214 loss 10-5! 
Galvanized 6x12 hawsers Plus 749% Plis 74 Plis 7 
less 2'4°% less 10-5°7 
Galvanized 6x12 running ropes Plus 749 Plus 7 Plis 7! 
leas 214° loss 10-5°% 
Galvanized mast arm Plus 714 Plis 7! Plis 7 
Jreg Ply Jose '0-5! 


When ropes are made with wire center add 10% to list price per foot 


DELIVERY 
Delivery on shinments weivhing over 209 po inds as below 
Montana—Freizht allowed to Bitte only 
Idaho —Frei ht allowed to Salt Lake City or Spokane 
Utah—Freizht allowed to Salt Lake City 
200 pounds and under f.0.b. cars shipping 


point 


WYOMING, NEW MEXICO AND COLORADO TERRITORY 


Grade Consumer Dealer eee 
Bright plo igh steel 5° 214, 5-10-5' 
Briczht extra strong 0 ")-2 0-10-5; 
Bright cast steel 121 1214-2! 1215-10-5% 
Bricht iron and iron tiller Plus 5°; Plus 5° Plus 5¢ 
less 215 less 10-5‘ 


For above to list, and apply discount 7! 


roves when furnished galvanized, add 10% 





points | than for Brizht Roe.) 
Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope | "lus 22! Plus 2244 Plis 22! 
les less 10-5 
Galvanized 6x37 hawsers lus 2219 us 2216% Pi 1s 22! 
less 2! es 10-5' 
Galvanized cast steel rigging and 
guy rope Plus 2°, Plus 2! Plus 2 
Ilys 2 less 19-5 
Galvanized 6x24 mooring lines Plus 2! Plis 2 Plus 2's‘ 
less 2 less 10-5‘ 
Galvanized 6x12 hawsers Plus 219° Plus 2! Plus 21s‘ 
Jess less 10-5 
Galvanized 6x12 running rope Plus 219° Plis 2 Phis 2! 
lege 21 logs 10-5 
Galvanized mast arm Plus 2'4 Plus 2's Plus 2! 


When ropes are made with wire center add 10°; to list price per foot 


DELIVERY 
Delivery on shipments weighing over 200 pounds as below 
Wyornin:—Freieht allowed to Cheyenne only 
New Mexico—Freicht allowed to Trinidad or to Colorado “common points” only 
Freicht allowed to Denver and “common points” only 
200 pounds and under f.o.b. cars shipping point 


Colorado 






Application of Maximum Prices 


The committee calls particular attention of the steel in- 
dustry to the following announcement under date of Aug. 29, 
1918, of the War Industries Board, published in the Official 
Bulletin, issue of Aug. 30, 1918, and in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 
5, page 569, defining the application of the maximum prices 
established by the United States Government. 

“At a meeting of the price-fixing committee, 
the following resolution was passed: 

“Be it resolved, that where prices are stated to be fixed 
for the United States Government, the government’s 
ciated with it in this war, and the public (or primary civil- 
ian sales), the said prices are hereby declared to extend to 
the Government and civilians of the United States (including 
civilians of its territories and insular possessions), and to the 
following governments, i. e., Britain, Italy, 
Belgium and Japan. 

“And be it further resolved, that these maximum prices 
shall not extend to purchases made by the civilians of the 
latter mentioned allied nations nor to the 
civilians of nations other than those above enumerated.” 

All prices, differentials and extras recommended by 
committee have the same application 


held Aug. 27, 


asso- 


Great France, 


governments or 


this 


The United States Railroad Administration has given 
authority to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to build 
five and one-half miles of railroad to connect its coal 
properties in Greene County, Pa., with the trunk line 
serving that territory. The regional railroad adminis- 
trator has signed the contract for the building of the 
Short road and work will start at once. The company 
expects to mine about 6000 tons of coal per day, all of 
which will be used in its Koppers by-product coke ovens 
at Youngstown. 
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CALIFORNIA, OREGON, NEVADA AND WASHINGTON TERRITORY 


7" . Agents and 
Grade Consumer Dealer us Gov't 
.8.G t 


Bricht plough steel 25% 25-2 25- 10-5°; 
Bright extra strong 20° 20-2 20-10-5' 
Bricht cast steel 12'4° 12'4-210% 12)5-10-5' 
Bright iron and iron tiller Plus 5% Plus 5 Plus 5° 
less 214° less 10-5% 
(For above roves when furnished galvanized add 10°; to list, and apply discount 744 
points less than for Bright Rope 
Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope | Plus 22% Plus 2214‘ Plus 2214° 
less 2'4 less 10-5 
Galvanized 6x37 hawsers Plus 2244 Plus 22 Pl is 2214°% 
less 2 less 10-5¢ 
Galvanized cast steel rigging and 
guy rope Plus 21‘ Plus 2% Plus 214% 
less 2 leas 10-5° 
Galvanized 6x24 mooring lines Plus 244 Plus 2 Plus 244 
legs 2 less 10-5°7 
Galvanized 6x12 hawsers Plus 24 ‘ Plus 244 "lus 214 
less 244% less 10-5! 
Galvanized 6x12 running rop Plus 2% Plus 2 tus 2) 
24 less 10-5 
Galvanized mast arm Plus 244 Plus 2 tus 2'4 
less 2 lesa 10-5¢ 
When ropes are made with wire center add 10°; to list price per foot 
DELIVERY 
Delivery on shipments weichine over 200 Ibs. as below 
Cal'fornia, Orezon, Washington, Nevada. Delivery allowed to the following points 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Port Blakely, Aberdeen, 
Ho piian and Cosmo polis 
If f-ee delivery is mad in Spo'cane, dissount shall be 249°; less 
200 Ibs. and under f.o.b. cars shipping poimt 


ARIZONA 


: ‘ . Agents and 
Grade Consumer Dealer ovo (anu 
; | ». Gov't, 
Brizht plo ith steel ” ")-2 )-10-5 
Bri “ht extra strong 15 15-2 15-10-5 
B-ivht cast stee! 7 7 »~ 10-5 
Bright iron and iron tiller Plus 10 Plus 10 Plus 10 
less 10-5°% 
For above rows when furnished galvanized add 10°; to list, and apply discount 74 
points less than for B-ight Rop 
Galvanized iron rigging and guy rop: | 27 Plis 27 Plus 27 
less 10 
Galvanized 6x37 hawsers Plus 27 Pl is 27 Plus 27 
! 2 | 10-5 
Galvanized cast steel rigeing and 
guy ro» Plus 744 Plie 7 Plus 714 
10- 
Galvanized 6x24 mooring lines Plus 7 Plus 7 
loss 2 less 10 
Galvanized 6x12 hawsers Plus 744 Plis 744 Plus 7 
» leas 10. 
Galvanized 6x12 running ropes Plus 7 Plus 7 Plus 7 
? leas 10 
Galvanized mast arm Plus 74 Plus 7 Plus 7 


When ropes are made with wire center 


add 10 to list price per foot 


DELIVERY 


Freight allowed to any railroad station on all shipments ver 200 pounds 


200 pounds and under f.0.b. ears shipping point 


Committee on After-War Conditions 


President W. H. Finley of the American Associa 
tion of Engineers announces the appointment of a com- 
mittee of engineers to study after-the-war conditions 
The committee consists of Isham Randolph, chairman; 
Edmund T. Perkins, consulting engineer, Chicago; 
Gardner S. Williams, consulting engineer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Samuel Morell, Chicago, secretary. The 
committee will be increased as it gets into the work 
and will join forces with other agencies in Chicago and 
throughout the country that are now studying the 
problem. It plans to consider the returning soldier, 
in his rehabilitation if necessary, and his return to the 
industry which best suits his capacities and desires. 
It plans to study the better use of our natural re- 
sources in lands, minerals, waters and forests, to fur- 
nish opportunities for each citizen and the placing of 
industry, including agriculture, mining and transporta- 
tion, on a basis to meet the changed needs of the coun- 
try. 


The estate of Frank H. Buhl, former iron and steel 
manufacturer of Sharon, Pa., who died some months 
ago, shows a total appraisement of $5,606,754.26. After 
all deductions for taxes and other expenses, the estate 
amounts to about $4,500,000. Under the terms of the 
will after bequests are made, the remainder of the es- 
tate goes to the city of Sharon. It will take some time 
to determine just what this amount will be. The be- 
quests approximate $4,100,000. The patriotism of Mr. 
Suh! is shown by the fact that he held Liberty loan 
bonds to the amount of $1,000 000, and he bequeathed 
$2,000,000 to war sufferers of France and Belgium. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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MANY ADVANCES ASKED 


Price Adjustments More Complicated 
Further Great Increase in War Requirements— 


Chicago Basing Comes Up Again 


Washington 
the 
produc ers 


the meeting at 
next week to consider iron and steel prices for 
last quarter of the year are occupy 
in a number of line 
ings 
notably by 


Preparations for 


ring 
This week prelin 
New York by 
pig iron producers to-day 


l1inary meet- 
are being held several groups, 


Wednesday ). 


Later come iron ore interests and the class 3 steel 
makers—those who buy all their pig iron. 
After their own meetings these groups will 


confer with the general steel committee and present 
their claims for Monday, Sept. 16, a 
full steel manufacturers will 
be held in York to formulate the position 
which the will take before the Price 
Fixing Committee at Washington, Sept. 18. 

Advancing costs make the cases of those 


advances. On 
meeting of iron and 
New 


committee 


manu- 
advances 
year. On 


facturers 
than at any 


who are pressing for stronger 
other time thi the 
hand the increasing absorption of steel by the Gov- 
ernment adds to the 
up prices. 

Smaller 


other 


reluctance of officials to put 


producers are more outspoken in calling 


for a separation of their case from that of the 
integrated companies. Yet they are not ready to 
have the Government take over all output at dif- 


ferential Neither Government nor steel 


trade wants to open that door. 
There has been some surprise over 


prices. 


information 


that the Lake Superior iron ore producers, whose 
prices were put up 45c. per ton in June, are now 
asking another advance. Their claim is that the 


35c. increase in rail freight and the last 10 per cent 
have used up the June increment. 


smaller underground 


added to wages 
Owners of some of the nines 
in particular are urging their higher 
price on next year’s ore, to cover dead work which 
must be undertaken in the coming winter. 

Galvanized sheet manufacturers will ask to have 
prices advanced at least enough to cover the higher 
prices they pay for spelter. Some wire and wire 
nail producers are urging claims for a higher 
on those products. 

Sentiment is divided between the view that the 
very number of the requests for higher prices will 
be convincing and the fear that the extent of the 
program puts much of it in jeopardy. 

The vast scale of the plans for the offensive in 
France appears in weekly calls for more steel. The 
distribution of 34,000 tons of barb wire for the 
Government is just completed, with 22,000 tons for 
France in abeyance, when larger war demands for 
this product came up than have been considered 


need of a 


price 
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1 


at any time thus far. In the Clev Fee 
placing of 10,000,000 additional . a ". 
one indication of the tremendou 
ment of tne munitions program. 1 
sumer’s chance of getting steel, jud 
developments of the past week, 

less in the final quarter of the year 


Some letting down of demand 
structural field. Probably all 
work for next year has been cont) 
is expected that all essential work 
1919, with a total that will not ke 
volume of awards to the 60 to 65 per 
that has been the rule so far this 
financial showings of the railroads 
much railroad bridge work that earlier w 
certain. 

A number of fabricators of steel] the § 
Middle West and Northwest are asking the Pri 
Fixing Committee to restore the Chicago basin 
prices which prevailed for nine months and wer 
, leaving only the Pittsburgh bas 
It is not likelv that the return to the trade p 
of years will be disturbed 


abandoned July 1 


again, especially as 
Pittsburgh mills are furnishing 200,000 f 
steel for the Pacific coast largely because of the 


filled-up condition of Chicago mills. 
Consumers of tin are taking keen interes 
the establishment of an Inter-Allied 
at London, on which two Americans are sitt 
gether with representatives of Great Brita 
land, China and Japan. The purchase and 
bution of tin among Allied countries by this com 
mittee are expected to result in a more st: 
ket, presumably at still lower prices than have bes 
reached in the recent decline. 
The trade is reassured 
pending draft by increasing evidence that essen 
industries will be safeguarded. On the older mes 
among those registering this week the greatest effet 
apparently will be in regulating industries so tha 
the labor supply for those most 
increased. 


Tin Committe 


concermming 


steel 


essential w e 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 10—(By 


With Oct. 1 only three weeks away, the stee: trae 


is mostly concerned now as to what action 

taken by the War Industries Board in regard to} 
on pig iron, semi-finished steel, and finished stee! 
ucts for the last quarter of this year. Agreea® 
recent request of Judge Gary, the manufacturers i 
finished steel products have been put into units, eac 
unit representing a special steel product, and ae 
quest to come before Judge Gary’s committee from aad 
unit for an advance in prices on its partic colar produ 

will have to present a very strong case before 4 ee 
mendation will be made to the War Industries oa 
by the committee for an advance in prices. Contra 


roes 


prod: 
» to 
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e producers will likely ask for 
The advance of 
me time ago, the producers claim, 
iway from them in the advance 

tes and 10 per cent in labor, the 
or 6c. a ton. The pig iron pro- 
thern and Southern merchant fur- 
hat they must have higher prices 
quarter, claiming that they are 

or less. The makers of galvan- 
tated, will also ask for higher prices 
sing this on a higher market for 
thing definite is known as to what 
lustries Board will take on prices 
meets Judge Gary’s committee in 
ie belief here is pretty strong that 
will be few, and it is possible none 
pointed out that the Government 
ery large part of the finished steel 
us forms, and it is suggested that 
putting the market up on itself. 

re Gary’s committee is to be held 
Monday, to be followed by a meet- 
and the War Industries Board in 


re for next year 



















{ er 


isus Bureau is to make of the 
the country, it is believed, will 
good and will inform the Govern- 
ich steel it may expect to get out 
er the remainder of the year. It 
will include stocks held by the pro- 
ifacturing consumers, and involves 
rd of 40,000 concerns. This gives 
nprehensive work to be undertaken. 
gh is concerned, it is practically on 
asis, and has been for some time. 
ger steel companies report that Gov- 
ns on their books will take their en- 
riods ranging from four months up 
eading steel company is advertising 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


. . . * ~ \ i _ 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, g 
Per L, to Large Buvé« Cents ( t Cc t ( 

Sheets, black, N 8, P'gl 

Sheets, galv., N ‘, P’gl 

Wir I s, Pit x 

Cut i | } y } 

} ! W 

I il r . : 
Old Material ‘ 


Coke, Connellsville, 


I Vet Lon at UV 


Furr 
Ful 
I 


Metals, 


in the trade papers that 100 per cent of its products 
is going to the Government, and will do so 
months. 

The local situation is very quiet, steel producers 


peing entirely concerned with 


getting as c e to 100 
per cent production as they can, and shipping this as 
fast as possible. The latter situation is reported sat 


isfactory, but the draft on Sept. 12 will no doubt make 


a big hole in the supply of labor, for as a result of 


thousands of men employed in mills and factories may 
be called to training ‘amps. In an effort to conserve 
power, elevator service and light have been cut off from 
Pittsburgh until 10 a. m. each day It is claimed that 
from 10.000 to 12.000 kw. of electric power saved 
each day under this ruling, all to be supplied to plant 


making war essentials 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Output of soft steel billets 
and sheet bars is being further reduced by the heavier 
demands of the Government for shell steel, and the 
supply of bars for the sheet and tin plate mills is 
steadily getting less. The order to the tin plate mills 
to operate at not over 70 per cent of capacity in the 
last three months of this year may help out the sheet 
mills to some extent in getting them more bars. The 
only sales of semi-finished steel being made in this 
market are small lots of discard steel, which are snapped 
up as soon as offered, and bring very close to the Bes 
semer and open-hearth steel price. Output of Bessemer 
and open-hearth steel by Valley mills last week is re- 
ported to have been 85 per cent for the former and 90 
per cent for the latter last week. 


We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
it $47.50 nd bars $51 forging ingots $73 ind forging 
billets $60 base, all f.o.b it n Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Pig Iron.—Merchant blast furnaces in the Valleys 
and elsewhere have gathered data to be submitted to the 
War Industries Board at Washington next week in their 
claim that they should have higher prices for their 
iron in last quarter and thereafter. Several inde- 
pendent producers of Bessemer iron claim they should 


ee ee 


Se 
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have an advance of $2 per ton to let them out, and give 
them a fair profit. The United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. has an inquiry out for 1500 to 2000 tons of Bes- 
semer iron for last quarter, but up to this time has 
not been allocated. There have been sales of 1500 to 
2000 tons of Southern charcoal iron in this market at 
$50 per ton at Southern furnace plus $570 freight, 
making the price $55.70 delivered here. All the large 
steel companies making pig iron would be glad to buy 
in the open market, but there is no iron to be had. 
Stocks in mill yards and at furnaces are pretty well 
cleaned up, and some of the larger steel companies 
report they never have more than two or three days’ 
supply of iron ahead and sometimes less. We quote: 


Bas pig iror : Be mer, $3 0; gr orge } 
No Lo I > N foundry, $32 ) nd 1 lleable 
$33 uv al I I er ¢ t I at Vi rurr f the Treignt rate 
for de ve the Cleveland I tsburgh district being 
$1 pel Or 


Ferroalloys.—Several large consumers of ferroman- 
ganese in the Cleveland district are reported to have 
bought quite heavily recently to cover their needs over 
first half of next year. Local consumers are also pretty 
well covered for that period, and any new inquiry for 
ferroalloys of 1] 


bought 300 tons of 70 per cent ferromanganese for first 


kinds is quiet. One consumer has 
quarter at $250 per gross ton, delivered, but declined to 
buy for second quarter in the belief that the war might 
be over by that time, and perhaps prices may be on a 
lower basis. A Wheeling, W. Va., consumer is said to 
have bought a round lot of 50 per cent ferrosilicon for 


rross ton, de 


Oo 


first half of the year delivery at $150 per 
livered. 


We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese at $250 delivered 
16 per cent piegeleise! t $7 t furnace nd 0 ner 
ferr oO! f prompt shipment t $160 nd for delivery 
OV i half « eal t $ ut the 
fur? 1 I g t 

We t t I »4 ) pe 
cent l ‘ 0) $61.60. We quot 
h I T . per Ce 
$4 ! t ) Three d 
per t¢ Val € 
cel All ‘ r fur 
na J r New St ( ese fur havit 
1 u ‘ eight ‘ per ‘ t é I 
the Pit burgh distri 

Plates.—Practically 100 per cent of the out- 


put of plates in the Pittsburgh district is being shipped 
on Government needs to the shipyards and the steel 
car companies. Three of the largest plate mills in this 
district report their entire output sold up on direct 
Government orders for at least six months, and one mill 
reports its present cbligation would take its entire out 
put over the next year. The steel car companies are 
heavy consumers, working on large Government orders 
for cars 

We quot ‘ é I te t ut f ttsburgh 


I 
for third 


commercial work is being placed, practically all jobs 
being Government work. The MeClint Marshall Co 
has taken 250 tons for a new steel building for th 
MacBeth-Evans Co. and about 500 tons for Pier No 
15, Hudson River, New York. Local fabricators say 
they are filled up nearly entirely on Government work 


for six months or longer. 

iron and Steel Bars.—There was so much discussior 
of the recent concession on agricultural bars that it 
seemed desirable to hold up the official announcement 
of it until later. Output of soft steel bars by local 
mills is now not over 50 per cent of normal, due to the 
heavy demand of the Government for shell steel. The 


demand for iron ba is quiet and several mills can 


take orders for fairly prompt delivery. 
Wwe of 


bars rolled fron t t t OM 


m r’itts irg! fo! 

Sheets.—The average of operations by the inde 
pendent sheet mills in August was about 60 per cent, 
while the leading interest operated to only about 50 
per cent. The Government has been a very heavy 
buyer of annealed and galvanized sheets recently, some 
heavy orders having been allocated to the mills this 
month. One order now in the market is for 500,000 
meat pans for quick shipment, and these will require 


Structural Material—Only a very small amount of 


a very large tonnage of sheets, w 
promptly. Nearly all the sheet 
Government are for shipment = 
ment work in that country. W an 
and also commercial business on 
are sold up for all this year and 
January delivery. No figures a 
output of sheets in August, but 
was less than in July. Owing 
spelter, malers of galvanized sh: 
Industries Board for an advanc 
quarter. When present prices of 
the Government, spelter was a 
has sold at 8c. to 9c. This 
increase in costs of making galva 
of sheets for this quarter are given 
Tin Plate—On Sept. 5 the W 
issued an order to the effect that 
operate at not above 70 per cent 
last three months of this year. T 
in output for last quarter in tin 
cent, the mills having been operat 
90 to 95 per cent of capacity. The r 


lid 


action is the pressing need of ste: 
s practically assured, while non 
be packed later. The supply of pig 


The tin plate needed for containers 


mills are receiving shipments as fast 
foreign inquiries mills quote quite fré 
intending buyers apply to the Gov 
for export shipment, they are usua 
and export shipments have been li 

Wire Products.—Allocations hay 
34,000 tons of 4-point black painted 
the United States War Department, on: 
ng 8000 tons and another 6000 tons. The 
for France has not yet been allocated. Out; 
and wire nails is not more than 50 per cent of 
at present, and one leading mill is operating 
per cent. There is practically no wire or wir 
available for jobbers whose stocks are very 
on the more common sizes of wire nails ar td 
pleted. Prices on wire products to Sept. 30 
on page 661. 

Wire Rods.—Local makers say the 
to sell, and are not quoting on the few 
coming up. Some small sales of h 


peing n 


ade, where they are intended 
work at $80 to $85 at mill, the price 
carbon content. Prices on wire rods for 
are given on page 661. 
Cotton Ties.—The season is pretty) 
one or two makers have reserved a sn 
in last quarter, and will dispose of 
price is fixed for that delivery. Cotton t rs 
tember shipment are $1.95 per bundle 


Pitt ura? 
I t urg 


Shaft'ng.—Present output of shaf 
ian 50 or 60 per cent of capacity nd it . 


be less in the near future owing to the 
of the Government for shell steel. The r 
smaller sizes is dull, but for sizes ? , In, al ger 
ictive, and on this makers are sold up for 
nonth 
For third quarter we quote cold-r 
t off list in carloads and 12 per cent ir t . 
b. Pittsburgh 


Rivets.—It is said the Government plact 

ntract for 15,000 tons or more of rivets f 
and which has been allocated to the d.ff 
The commercial demand is dull, the Go 
nearly 100 per cent of the output. 

We quote butthead structural rivet 
boiler rivets at $4.50 per 100 Ib. Smallt ‘ 
per cent off list for third quarter f.o.b. Pitt 

Nuts and Bolts.—The demand from comn 
of nuts and bolts is heavy, but fully 95 per cen" 
output is going to the Government on direct and W"" 
orders. Makers of nuts and bolts feel ta! presé 


prices are too low, owing to higher costs 0! 7 
other materials. Discounts for third quarter # >" 


on page 661. 








demand for 
Gov- 
can. 


Rands.—Makers report the 
1ge purposes as very active, the 
ne oil and resin products all it 


, hoops and bands is not more than 50 
ty, and possibly less, owing to the 
of steel. We quote steel hoops and 

er lb. base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh for third 
ind for small spikes is abnormally 
* Aat> * 


trackage and other purposes, and 


irging the makers to turn out as 
ssible. Makers of small spikes are 


months, and will do all it to 
The demand from jobbers is also ac 
cs, but they are getting only a very 
The demand for 


can 


spikes they want. 


$ very quiet 
d st es 9/16 x 4™% ir ind | ger, 
f 200 keg I } each in 
. per 10 } I bolt 34.90 
! less tl keg lot $1 
b. Pittsburg! 


Hot-R Strip Steel—Makers report the demand 
the manu- 
more than 
say 
off still 


eing used largely ir 


tials. Output is not 


: } 
short makers 


and 
it may fal 


age in steel, 


se this, but fear 


Lddit | being cl ged per 
R i Strip Steel—The Government has not 
buyer for some time, and the de 


Present 


than dv 


trade is also quiet. 


ed strip steel is not more 


and some makers are running at 


y i0LE 
' t Sf r 1 fob 
s per cent fe ish 0 days 
more Freight illowed 
eed lé per 1 ) 
Wrought Pipe M s rolling iron and stee pipe do 


much restricted 


nand for shell steel, the 
ar goods being regarded 


The Gov 


as among 
ernment has beer 


tee] pipe, an 


of water lines in 


a heavy 
cast- 
The 


| aiso ot 


France. 


pipe for the laying of oil lines 
( heavy, and the Government 
t its output Mills are sold up 


eel pipe for four to six months, and 


r jobbers dos not meet thei 
ent iling mills are allowed to 
much pip n any one month as 
n the preceding month, but 

I le to carry this out. Dis 
‘ pipe re g en on page 661 
naces and foundries believe that 
ey will get better coke than the) 
for some time owing to the fact 
ent direction it 1s proposed to 


ton on any producer who ships 
nace or foundry coke that is not 
standard. Blast furnaces have beer 
ynths of the poor ality of coke 


stating that it was 
ym 100 to 200 lb. per 
also decreasing their output. 


The 


large enough to take care 


running 


oke fr 


f coke, but does not allow the 

0 t ny stocks. Any free coke be- 
lckly taken up. It is not be 

any changes in coke for fourth 

‘ke In the upper and lower Con- 

for the week ending Aug. 31 was 

ncrease of only 545 tons over the 

J Strong efforts are being made by the 
: onnection with the Fuel Adminis- 


d e the output of coke, but unless the 
‘ ’ free to work more steadily than they 
t whether the de- 


Owing to the very high 


is doubtful 
e obtained. 


me, it 
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wages being earned by coal m 





many refuse to work more than four or five 
week and take advantage on every occasion t 

We quote 48-hr. blast-fu e at $f 
$7. and crushed e over %& in. at $ ‘ 

00 I t oven 

Old Material.—Present conditions in th 
trade are only fairly satisfactory. It is said the 
of scrap is getting less right along, it being 
impossible to find enough to meet the den : 
steel mills. Various schemes are being ed 
‘rease the supply of scrap, even tl \ 


undertaken 


having 


material it can, 


Cross 


asked the citizens to det Sit iny rap 
able to get in appointed lo tie vine 
Vallable It $s stated s f 

made on contracts f i 


which in reality was only h y ste ! 
have been billed t $29, p I mir 
a heavy demand for steel melting 
phosphorus and borings and turning 
on borings and turnings is st . 
these an be S ly . W 
of 5000 to 6000 tons of \ tee] 
vered, upward of 10,000 tor f 
it $19 delivered. 500 tons F w pi 
loom and billet ends at $39 delivered, 
f cent commisslor 
Hi 
i 
' 
‘ \l 


British Steel Market 


Scarcity of Foundry Iron—Blast Furna 


Unsatisf 


ictory 


LONDON, ENGLANI - 
port Blast furnace output till ur ‘ ' 
demands are excessivé Richard Thomas |} ' 
the Cwmfelin Steel & Tinplate ¢ ind the R 
Hill Iron & Coal Co Current sot 
products are as follows 

' : 
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Chicago 
Cuicaco, Sept. 9—(By Wire.) 


A memorial to the Price Fixing Committee of the 
War Industries Board asking that Chicago be re-estab- 
lished as a basing point for iron and steel is being cir- 


culated with a request that consumers and manufac- 
turers append their signatures and send to L. R. Gif- 
ford, secretary Structural Steel Society, 521 Frisco 
Building, St. Louis. The petition is signed by Mr. Gif 
ford and Robert L. Owens, president of the society 
and a number of fabricators in the South, Middle 
West and Northwest. It suggests that the ideal ar 
rangements would be a single basing point, and that 


Chicago, because of its geographical location, its low 


costs and facilities for distribution, should be that one, 


but rather than create any undue disturbance it would 
consider dual basing points acceptable—Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. It cites several arguments, old and new, ad- 
vocating Chicago as a base, says that Eastern manu- 
facturers have been given an undue amount of war 


asks only for simplk 


work and that the West 
It asserts that “ceasing to 


ing point 


justice. 
recognize Chicago as a bas- 


for steel, and thereby increasing the price at 


Chicago and in the whole Western territory, is out of 
harmony with the announced policy of the Resources 


the War 
The memorial Chairman 
at Duluth wherein he the 
at Gary was 88.88 per cent ag 
Pittsburgh, in substantiation of the low- 
claim. The memorial also says: 

“As a great example of what 
Chicago was used as a price basing 


Board.” 


speech 


Industries 
Gary’s 


and Conversion Section of 


quotes recent 
producing steel 
100 


ost-for-Chicago 


said cost of 


against per cent at 


possible 


point, we refer to 
the fact that a number of fabricators in the Mississippi 
Valley were able to make such prices on fabricated 
shipbuilding material for delivery on the Atlantic sea- 
board that they secured a large amount of this busi 
ness on account of more favorable prices than could be 
obtained from Eastern fabricators, freight 
tion considered.” 

Steel men say the matter of Chicago as a basing 
point is of but little imporance at this time. When, 
a few months ago, Chicago was eliminated as a basing 
point, the action was regarded as equivalent to giving 
the mills here an advance in 
themselves as 

The jobbers are now giving their orders to replace 
shipments made in August and with the orders 
send certification that they are seeking to replace 
terial also that 
asking proper proportion of 
The orders coming under a B 
tion, there is no certainty as to time of delivery. 

All mill managers are regarding the new draft with 
anxiety and hope for no break in the chain of 
necessary for production. Many men not 
makers are the unbroken 
mill. The tin local ec 
cause it has no crew. 

The interest in the iron 
will be done with 
maker has 


ers, Eastern 


was 


when 


to destina- 


price, and they expressed 
satisfied. 


they 
ma- 


delivered for essential use 
each 


they want. 


they are 
what 
1 classifica- 


mill for its 


labor 
actually steel 
essential to operation of a 


mill of one ympany is down be- 


market is centered in what 
fourth quarter prices. A bar iron 
made large shipments to Eastern chain mak- 
mills apparently being full. Old material 


is scarcer than ever. 


Pig Iron.—Interest in pig iron is largely confined to 
speculation as to what changes, if any, will be made in 
prices for the fourth quarter, in consideration of which 
a meeting is to be held in New York this week. 
and distribution have resolved themselves into cut and 
dried affairs. One Northern interest continues to place 
contracts with manufacturers of essentials for de 
livery in the first half of 1919; others are not selling at 
all except where they dispose of a little high-sulphur 
iron. If this iron is not too far from standard specifi- 
ations, it is readily taken, although the appetite for it 
is not as keen as formerly. In regard to prices, North- 
ern producers, as a rule, are not doing much complain- 
ing, it being the Virginia and Tennessee furnaces which 
are not satisfied. It is suggested that basing points 
might be established in a way to give these stacks the 
benefit of freight rates that would amount to an ad- 
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vance in price. At best, the matt: a a 

speculation at this time. * 
The following quotations are for 

sumers’ yards, except those for North . 

teel-making irons, which are f.o.b e 

include a switching charge averaging : t 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 


Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 
Scotch eereeeeeseeeeses 

Northern coke foundry No. 1 

Northern coke foundry, No. 2... 


Northern coke foundry, No. 3.... 
Northern high-phosphorus found: 
Southern coke No. 1 foundry and 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry. 
Malleable 
Basic 


Low pho 


Silvery; 7 pet Cet. .a0cns wees ; 

Ferroalloys.—Standard ferromar 
more active although no large tonna 
quiry. Sales have been confined to 
uct. It is not likely that the embar; 
be further relaxed this year, as was d 
admit 12,000 tons of Britis} 
Bessemer ferrosilicon is quiet again. 


cent 





ago, to 


We quote 70 per cent ferromangans 
per cent ferrosilicon at $150 to $16 
per cent spiegeleisen at $75, furnacs 
Sheets.—Production is cut down 


gree by the shortage of steel, one lo 

operating at less than 50 per cent, and a time 
when it easily could dispose of its ent production 
at capacity. The Government needs ar : 
heavier gages. For mill prices see finish 


steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 661. Jobber 


Chicago delivery out of stock regardles fq t \ 
10 blue annealed, 5.52c.; No. 28 black, 6 to. 29 
galvanized, 7.77c. 

Bolts and Nuts.—No consumers can close contracts 


save where they can show they are engaged in Govern. 
ment work. Without this assurance the bo! 
cannot secure raw material wherewith 
For mill prices see finished iron and stee!] 
burgh, page 661. Jobbers quote: 








Structural rivets, 5.67¢ boiler rivets, 77c.; nm ne 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 3744 per cent off; larger sizes 2 5 
off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 32% off urger sizes, 
20 off; box pressed nuts, square, tapped, $1.05 off; hexagon 
tapped, Six per 100 Ib coach or lag screw gir t 4 
quare heads, 40 per cent off. 

Wire Products.—The makers are contending 
great Government demands and a curtailed st 
They could dispose of much more than they are 1 g 


For prices see finished iron and steel f.o.b. Pitt 
page 661. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The leading producer 
intensifies on rails or shell steel as the Gover 
and its production of standard sectior 
therefore uncertain. Light rails are in heavy; 
especially for export to Japan and France. | 
ter country they are used for trench support 
for trench railroads. We quote: 


rects 


Standard railroad spikes, 3.90« Pittsburgh 
with square nuts, 4.90c., Pittsburgh. Tie pl 
tie plates, iron, 3.75c.; f.o.b. maker’s mill. T! 
rails is 3c f.o.b. maker’s mill, for 25 to 
ighter sections taking Government extras 


Plates.—The mills are swamped with Govern! 
demand, and all that is available for outside consu! 
are a few carloads each week of rejected plates t 


out by inspectors because of blisters or other 








The official mill quotation is 3.25c., Pittsbure : 
freight to Chicago being 27c. per 100 Ib. Jobbers W 
stock quote 4.52c. 

Structural Material.—Non-Governmenta! needs ©" 


occasionally satisfied with rejected material, © 
as in plates, the Government is absorbing pr duct 
The Austin Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will fabricate } 
required for a shell shop to be built for the La s 
Gas Light Co., St. Louis. The Stupp Brothers Briegt 


& Iron Co. will supply a crane runway requirins ® 
tons for the American Car & Foundry Co., St. Low's 
The official mill quotation is 3c., Pittsburgh, we , 

a freight rate of 27c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago delive 


bers quote 4.27c. for material out of warehou 





. . . a ic unal ated. 
Bars.—The stringency in mild steel bars 1s Ui" “ 
Bar iron shows a considerable betterment, an active of 
ile a consid 


mand coming from regular consumers, whi Paster 
. . ahi > Lao” 
able tonnage of chain iron has been shipped to 





1918 


hat Eastern mills are filled. The 
ergency Fleet Corporation. Bar iron 
ned to the Orient and a little to South 
gvenerally are on a better produc- 
inadequate labor supply. Mills 
bars run alternately on old rails 
teel. A maker has established 
Chicago, for discard bars, with 


i aSks the 


ach \ 


local 


Same price minus extras 


2.90c., Pittsburgh 
Bar iron 


irbon at 3 Chicago 


ld steel bars at 


Chicago of 27c. per 100 Ib 


izo, and rail c 
basing 


y i.dhered to Chicago as the 
Low 
bar iron, 4.1 


charge for twisting %-in 


7 nforcing bars 
and over 
16 and %; 
Extras : per card 
plus 13 per cent 


practically 
few 


issue for §$2,- 


Yr 
‘ ré . 


g 
16, % and 9 
I 4 -in 

Shafting, list 


16; 5e. for 7 


are 


Municipal business is 
may come in a 
tion of Akron’s bond 


works improvements. 


(Cact-lr ripe. 


weeks 


Something 


ex-war tax as fol 


und larger, $61.80 


f.o.b. Chit 


igo 
£64.80: 5 } 


$1 extra. 
The fact that a few items which have 
now working up to the allowable 
an indication of an improvement in 
nd. Almost every grade of scrap, 
eel in particular, is active so far as 
und to satisfy the demand, but the 
The Wabash, Pere 
Northern Pacific have 
imes, this meaning 


ecome more acute. 
Northern and 


size for the 


t Let 
e 
n buyer yards, Chicago and vicin 
charges paid, as follows 

J $39.00 
$55.00 to 60.00 
29.00 
ere ng e . 84.00 
than 5 ft . 84.00 
teel °9. 00 
guards, cut apart 29.00 
; 29.00 
r? w . 24.00 

Pe Net Ton 
bar $34.82 
$1.52 
30.36 
$1.52 
$1.52 
$29.7 to 30.36 
28.75 to 29.46 
28.75 to 29.46 
'450to 25.00 
27.00 to 27.68 
18.50 to 19.00 
eI 30.36 


$2.59 

yt 40.50to 41.50 
15.75 to 16.2 

16.50 to 16.96 

crap 25.50 to 25.89 

95 50 


a 
9 00to 30.00 


23.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Sept. 10 
teel in eastern Pennsylvania plants 
it an 8U per cent Hot 
esponsible for this loss, but other 
to reduce output, notably labor 
which failed to claim exemption 
the first draft now has an insuf- 
or, and production suffers cor- 
: estern Pennsylvania plant produced 
. tons of steel in August as against an 

135,000 tons in recent months. 
prices for fourth quarter is upper- 
steel trade. Among who 
prices are certain pig iron inter- 
s of rolled steel products, makers 
s and the smaller producers of wire 


basis. 


‘ 


those 
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Coke.—A few contracts fo ke for next year have 
recently been made. The reduction of 30c a ton in the 
price of by-product coke by ‘the Fuel Administratio 
brings the price down to $5.70 per tor r run of ovens 
and $6.70 for selected foundry. The Fuel Administra 
tion has penalized the Consolidated Coke | Pitt 
burgh, for shipping infer must 


or bee hive oKe, and lit 


refund a total of $80,000, a part of which goes to the 
Thomas Iron Co., Hokendauqua, Pa. We quote bee-hive 
coke at Connelisville ovens { >t a tor fol last 


grade and $7 a ton for 


furnace 


foundry grad 


lron.—A of the Associat« 
Merchant Pig Iron has been ca i 


Pig 


turers of 


meeting 


Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock at t Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, to consider re iv 
iron prices for fourth quarter The meeting w 


ably continue on 
Committee on 


can Iron and Steel 


Thursday. A for requ the 


Steel and Steel 


Institute to ask the Price Fix 


Committee of the War |! lustries Board fo! il ad 
vance in prices may result from this conference. It 
known that at least two three eastern Pe yivan 


furnace companies, acting individua have presented 
data to the general committee on the ibject of pig 
iron manufacturing costs, together with a request fo 
a price advance. Opinion in the trade is that no ad 


War Industries Board 


furnaces, Dut 


vance will be allowed by the 
which would apply to all 
few who believe that consideration may be given to the 
regional plan of price-fixing, similar to that on 
coke. An objection to the latter plan, however, is that 
any price advance on iron will be disturbing to mam 
facturers who have 
work on the 


liev ed 


made contracts for Government 
basis of existin; 
that this objection will weigh heavily in th 
Washington price conference on Sept. 18 There are 


iron prices, and it 


few large inquiries in the market for basic iron for 
first quarter and first half, amor them being é 
from the American Bridge Co. fo 10,000 tons a 
month for first quarter for it Pencoyd plant and on 
from the American Steel & Wire Co. for 4000 tons a 
month for first quarter for its Worcester, Ma works 
An eastern Pennsylvania plate maker is also arranging 
for his iron supply for first half. Basic iron has bee 
allocated to the Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., whict 
ran out of iron a short while after starting up its new 


The mor 


War Industrie 


open-hearth furnaces. 
furnaces to the 


foundries had 


nly reports 


Board 


DY Diast 
show that many 


¢ 


good-sized 


stock oO iron n hand on 
Aug. 31. Reports received by the iron companies from 
consumers were surprising in view of the many urgent 


calls for shipments. For example, a certain foundry 


which received shipments 1100 tons in July and 
August on Government allocation had 700 tor re 
maining on Aug. 31. Not all foundries ar » fortu 
nate, for serious shortages are noted from r re 
ports. By getting reports of consumers’ st the 


War Industries Board will 
tribute iron more evenly. It is 
ment departments 


doubtless be able to di 
asserted that Go ern 


somet 


mes overstaté tne need 


manufacturers doing work for them and thus more iron 
is shipped to these consumers than they really need to 
keep going. Very little is being said about iron busi 
ness for next year, as sellers do not want to encourage 
requests from consumers whose right to a full supply 
on is in doubt. Some sellers who say they have not 


formally opened their books for next year are taking a 


few orders where thers 5 


no questi is to the 

sumer being 100 per cent engaged in war work Sale 
are limited to 
which there is an urgent demand. A tin 


for nearby delivery off-grade 
piate 
has been seeking off-grade basic, but such 
ron, the price 
Foundries fancy 

For example, a mixed carload running 
from 1.65 to 4.38 per cent silicon and 0.95 to 4.96 per 
‘ent with sulphur and 
was sold a few days 


iron, for 
company 
iron usually 
for which is the same 


sells as forge 


for 


grade 


as 
basic. will pay prices for off 


iron 


manganese, 


normal, 


phosphorus about 


igo at the Government 


schedule with extras for the high silicon and high 
manganese. Some of the iron brought $45 a ton at 


furnace. Another lot of iron running 10 to 12 per 


cent in manganese was sold under the spiegeleisen quo 
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tation, thus commanding a price much higher than 


permissible if sold as pig iron. The Oxford furnace of 


the Empire Steel & Iron Co. has blown out for re- 
lining. We quote standard grades of iron f.o.b. furnace 
except Virginia iron for which delivered prices are 


quoted: 
Eastern 
Eastern 


Pennsylvania No. 1 X - $34.00 
Pennsylvania No. 2 X..... ; “ssen Banee 


Eastern Pennsylvania No foundry a 5 33.00 
Virginia No. 2 X (including freight) ‘ .. 37.60 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (includii ng freight) . ++ Shae 
ee tera ® a2 oak Wu ea ew ee was 32.00 
Gray forge Dareatye ‘ a > uted ad Se 
Bessemer ....ss-. ae Borie Gita . 35.20 
Standard low phosphorus . beams : 03.00 


Low phosphorus (copper bearings) 50.00 
Ferroalioys.—The Marietta furnace of the Lavino 
Furnace Co., Philadelphia, blew in on pig iron on 


Aug. 28, but later changed to ferromanganese. This 
interest states that it has not curtailed production of 
has been might be done at 
War Industries Board. It is re- 
ported that more furnaces will soon be ordered on 
basic pig iron, and might affect certain furnaces 
now producing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. A 
possibility is that one of the steel companies making 
ferromanganese may be ordered on basic and its sup- 
ply of ferromanganese allocated to it from another 
source. The demand for ferromanganese and spiegeiei- 
sen is exceedingly light, but producers are able to ship 
all they make on contracts. Prices continue without 


ferromanganese, as said 


the suggestion of the 


this 


change, $250 for 70 per cent ferromanganese, freight 
allowed, and $75 for 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen, 


f.o.b. furnace. Ferrotungsten is strong at $2.50 per lb. 
of contained tungsten. 


Billets.—The situation as to billets is without 


change. We quote 4 x 4-in. open hearth rerolling billets 
at $51.30, Philadelphia. 

Wire Products.—Frank Baackes, chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Wire Products, American Iron and 


Steel Institute, called a meeting of the committee for 
today (Tuesday) to discuss a revision of prices, 
particularly wire nails, for fourth quarter. Some of 
the smaller manufacturers are said to have complained 
that the wire nail price is too low for profit 
Plates.—Makers of plates have 
up shipments to locomotive plants. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, is now working almost ex- 
elusively on standardized locomotives for France, its 
production being at the rate of 70 a week. The Vul- 
ean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has received a con- 
tract for 125 standardized and arrange 
ments have been made for the steel. Charles Piez, 
general manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
has announced that it wi Hog 
Island shipyard to launcl was 
expected might be done 
Another is 


wire 


been urged to speed 


locomotives 


ll be impossible for the 
50 ships this 


Shortage of 


~~ 


year, as 
labor is 
that the 


skilled 


said to be the fact 


one reason 

fabrication of ship material is proceeding unevenly 
Some shops are not more than 50 per cent ahead on 
their schedule. while others have done better than 100 


ner cent. Thus there is an abundance of certain fabri 
cated parts and a scarcity of others. This situation will 
be remedied as speedily as possible. We quote plates 
at 3.48c. Philadelphia. 

Structural Material—The market is almost 
building projects. The Government itself is 
steel for buildings except absolutely 
The Navy Department is constructing 
wooden buildings. We structural 


> > 


3.23c., Philadelphia. 


bare of 
not using 
sary. 
many 
material at 


when 
now 


neces 
quote 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Increasing demand of the Gov- 
ernment for shell bars is creating a greater 
of commercial steel Jobbers are in 
stances out of stock and have no hope of 
‘rom the jobbers’ point of view, 
the War Industries Board are not working out very 
satisfactorily because the jobbers’ classification of B-4 
is too far down the list of priorities to bring prompt 
shipments. Some of the jobbers seem to have thought 
that by filing a stateme a of the quantity of steel they 
sold in a month they would be shipped an equal quan- 
tity from the mills within a reasonably short time. 
They have now found, however, that their order must 


shortage 
many in- 
replenishment. 
the new regulations of 


bars. 


AGE Sept: 


ber 12. 


take the course which the B-4 prio: 


some cases this is no better than notin. «1 — 
blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ sh: re i 5: 
country are closing for lack of ba : ‘en = 
soft steel bars at 3.13c. and bar iro; 72. pew 
delphia. 7 i 


Sheets.—Manufacturers of galva . 
asked for a higher price, and their + elisa 
bly be presented to the Price Fixing | aa 
War Industries Board on Sept. 18, w 
ference with the general committee 
Iron and Steel Institute takes place. 
spelter is the principal reason given 
is stated that when the 6.25c. 
sheets was fixed on Nov. 6, 
was 6c. to 7.50c. per lb., while now as 
above 9c. Further curtailment of sheet , 
possibly to 50 per cent of capacity, is ed. but 
effort will be made to put this curtailment into of, 
in such a way that it will not reduc 
rolling of heavy sheets, for which the « id 
est. At present there are urgent demands for 
blue annealed sheets for gasoline containers f 
ping gasoline to France, for powder cans and other 
portant war work. One inquiry calls for 21 000 «1 
of one size. We quote No. 10 blue annealed shoot 
4.48c.; No. 28 black sheets at 5.23c., and No. 22 
vanized at 6.48c., all Philadelphia. 

Old Material.—A meeting of the Sub-Committe; 
Serap Iron and Steel, American Iron and Stee! Inst. 
tute, was held today (Tuesday) in Philadelphia. Pp 
for fourth quarter were discussed, but it 1 
positively by Chairman W. Vernon Phillips that 
advance would be recommended by the sub-committ 
A few slight changes in the regulations may be mac 
The sub-committee is endeavoring to obtain supplies 
of scrap from all possible sources to relieve the ey 
isting searcity. Complaint has been made from som 
of the Western agricultural States that the price 
scrap is not high enough to move it to consuming 
ters. In such cases, special permits may be issued | 
the sub-committee, which will make it profit e to 
move the scrap. Dealers bid on several railr 
this week, but such bidding is now largely per 
as scarcely any of the scrap comes to dealers, fully § 
or 90 per cent of it being sold by the roads 
consumers. We quote for delivery at buyers’ 
eastern Pennsylvania, as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel.... § 


base pr 


1917, the price of snein 


was 





Steel rails, rerolling..... ee 
No. 1 low phosphorus heavy. 0.04 and w 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under 
Low phosphorus, 0.06 and under... .$32 
Le Se: DUE. cae Gates thew manne 
Old carwheels sia 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 
NWO.. 1 yard WrouMNnhi cs vk ccs 
Country yard wrought... nue ‘ 
No. 1 forge fire...... Seas Son a: $ 
EOUIMIOR BMGIGTOM iss wdcneenecees 2 
ING. 3. Cs sno eo ewaetenessss 
No. 2 busheling. . rt sr err eee 19 
* Turnings (for blast furna ice use).... : 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 
ON GES) acc ceudasceeekenakass: Ae 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use). .18.50t 
Cast borings (clean). ; 
No. 1 cast (for steel plant use) . 
No. 1 cast (cupola sizes)......... 
Ets WANS .. .occewseuakhecn Gace ; 28.00 ¢ 
Btave WEAte so sk oe cavsbiesehece 25.00 t 


Railroad 
Railroad 


(for steel plants) 
(for malleable works) 


malleable 
malleable 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and s 
(new specifications) ...........+- 
Ungraded pipe ....csccvecscsesees 





St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Sept 


war 


Pig Iron—Inasmuch as practically all the i ; 
ing into this industrial district is on Governme! 
ment, the representatives of the furnaces 
have comparatively little to do except to! ; 
shipments from their furnaces and atte nd to the 
details. Because of the allotment system, repress 
tives continue to put on their books the ee 
numerous new concerns which have hitherto d 





YORK ait 





other directions, but are now tak- 
; through the St. Louis offices as be- 
al zone. Some few lots of surplus, 
tinue to be sold as occasion offers 
pped up quickly regardless of the 
.sing number of industries are tak- 





nd this is adding to the quantity of 
St. Louis district. 
inced reduction of 30c in the by- 
ra has had no immediate effect on the 
nsumers here are either contracted 
pacity or are getting their fuel un- 
. lers and thus are not immediately 
narket other than that they will 
e to pay for the fuel they get. 
siched Iron and Steel—In finished products, there 


al change in the situation—there 
present state of the supply avail- 
ne secant attention to those con- 
military work and warehouses are 
rders placed with them. Stocks in 
. ich depleted and deliveries of ware- 
becoming somewhat deferred in 
stock out of warehouse we quote as 
bars, 4.24c; iron bars, 4.24c; struc- 
‘4c; tank plates, 4.59¢c; No. 8 sheets, 
annealed sheets, 559c; No. 28 black 
one pass, 6.59c; No. 28 galvanized 

gauge, 7.84c. 
(ld Material—Dealers continue to find it difficult to 
th short supplies of scrap immediately 
little in their yards while lists from 
sources are few and small in ton- 
tries of the St. Louis district would 
material were available, as their yards 
w and their contracts are approaching 
equiring attention. Up to the present, it 
to get along, but there are increasing 
fficulty unless supplies are increased. 
actically on the Government basis, 
n allowance being paid by consumers 


+ 


to get scrap. Being practically 




















4 


sis as to prices, there is necessarily 
n quotations. We quote dealers’ 
ers’ works, St. Louis 





industrial 












1 OV 

27 o 27.50 

26 00 to 26.50 

16.2 o 16.7 

2 i te 26.00 

ets and rings. 22.50to 23.00 
‘ si 28 00 to 28.50 
scrap... 23.00to 23.50 
26.00 te ut 0 
25.00 te 2 0 
4 22 00to 23.50 
i tank scrap. 22.50to 23.00 
20.00to 20.50 
nes med : 16.00 to 16.50 
‘ 19.50to 20.00 
rap... ‘ 23.50to 24.00 


Engineering Co., Cleveland, an- 


y of new offices in Chicago in the 
iP ca Building, the staff consisting of 


VV 


’. French, E. W. Cox and E. E. Zeiss. 






— ee 
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Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 9 

Pig lIron.—Allocations of foundry metal were not 
as heavy as usual during the past week and no addi- 
tional basic was placed, but furnaces have about all 
they can handle. The first indication of improved 


furnace practice is afforded in the August output of 
209,000 tons, an increase of 9000 tons over Ju und 
compared with 232,000 in August, 1917. The de Ast 
over last year is less than that of any month this 
year. Two new furnaces came in, one of the Sheffield 
lron Corporat on at Sheffield and one of the Central 
Coal & Iron Co. at Holt. There said to be reason to 
expect early operations at Talladega As a ru.e, raw 
material conditions have improved with the advent of 
better weather and, while the output of coal the past 
week was under record, that is attributa 

causes and does not carry the suggestion that the 
quicker pace at mines recently established w W 
up. Some off-grade metal is disposed of as ma the 
open market and some orders have been bt for 
reguiar customers engaged in war wW LYLY, 
but, as a rule, makers are fighting shy of 1919 commit 
ments. The addition of three furnaces to e basic 
metal side has cut down the amount of found 
availabié on the part of Alabama furn: 

ery for those grades is more acut Found 
completing their report of steel on hand They are 
busy as a rule, although stove foundries a t at all 
certain as to their future, especially th ' h have 
not taken on manufacture of castings for war pur 
poses. Deliveries of Southern iron to Norther on 
sumers _are necessarily slow owit to the tonnage 
allocated for new customers. A lot of the do: tic 
basic now being made here is going t t works at 
Philadelphia and other points in the East \ re 
making steel for the United States Shipping Board 
Delivery is being made of the English ba W tote 


per gross ton f.o.b. Alabama district furnaces as { ws 


Old Material.—Nothing ca yf tl t of Middle 


Western s ip consumers who sound I B ehan 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The leading inte t reports the 
manufacture of considerable 1antit of pipe and 
astings for such plants as the Nashvi powder works 
and other Government purpose Lou ina is expectec 
to pass a iaw perm.tting cities to pi | interests finan 
cially in laying pipe lines from gas fields. This holds 
out a prospect of several hundred mi f 12-in. pipe. 
A good deal of pipe is also going to oil wells in Texas. 


Sanitary pipe manufacture is not 


Coal and Coke.—The last week’s coal production fell 
to 390,000 tons in Alabama compared with a high record 
of 433,000 tons owing to paydays, but the slack is not 
general and the pace is expected to be maintained. There 
is report in industrial circles that the Texas Steel Co., 


a 


which acquired the properties of the Rust Iron Co., has 
secured coal lands in Alabama near Birmingham and 
proposes to mine coal and manufacture coke there for 


use in the Texas plants. 


a ln pa Se A 


ee Oe ee a ee 
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ing the jobbers considerable wo 
Buffalo 


may be given a higher classifica "Ope th 
BUFFALO, Sept. 9 erable importance to the steel] 
taking over of the operation o 
by Government officials, the det “a 
yet clearly understood by the t ae 
ficulty is being experienced at s . 
obtaining promptly sufficient 
materials for shipbuilding pur; 


Pig lron.—The announcement of the new preference 
list of industries Dy tne chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board clarifies the situation immensely in the 
opinion of pig iron producers and tends to make classi 


hncation easier and almost 


order of shipment and in t 


automatic in determining the 
h« naking up ot Government TT | 
he making i onstruction. The Lackawanna 


reports. Opinions of producers in this territory Vary the contract for the 200 tons of 

as to whether producti can be mace to equa the boiler shop extension at the Am: 
aggregate of requirement or war needs and essentia works at Dunkirk. 

work, t the belief of the majority appears to be that 

there will b« fff ! to fill essential needs for the eae 

remainder of 1918 t they are not quite so optimistic N Y - 
as to the ability of f nace to } rmduce th Tu measure cw Ol k 
of requirements f next year’s progran The fur Nev 
nace of the dist t are heavily soid up on Govern Pig lron.—Interest centers 
ment and essentia isiness for a long period ahead. pig iron manufacturers which 
One of the largest producers made an analys or ul York, to-morrow, to consider t] 
filled orders on its books the other day and tO ind that make recommendations as to pr . 
over 95 per cent was direct war and ess« ntiat D ISINESS, ter of the year. The Virginia o 
it being entirely filled up foundry and malleable and == ctrong showing in favor of an 
having only a very little basic available for forward the Alabama furnace owners wi 


' ‘ ly no 1919 contracting is now going : 
delivery. Apparently no 1919 « acting IS NOW going naces are very carefully carrying 


Director of Steel Supply Replogle 


+ 1] + 


on, but allocation is proceeding steadily and will, it is 
expected, absorb full output well into 1919. There were in regard to stocks of iron in the } 
some sales of carload lots during the week to small cor as to the character of the business 
by the foundries. While the fur 
in carrying out the request, som: 
detail than others, inquiries usual 


sumers who claimed they wi ild be forced to suspend 
without this help. Their claims were investigated and 
the tonnage allowed them We continue the Govern 
ment price schedule, f.o.| furnace, 


PULL ALY ng questions: 
ee ~ ‘ ‘ han ‘ 
: f r tave o direct Gover 
I 0 fn th 
i P Lee oO ndire« G 
Ke Sul ih tie 00 it end of month: 
Buff 


- . j uge of direct Allied Ge 
Old Material.—The difficulty of obtaining labor for pool t end of month 


assembling and shipping stock is cutting down the vol ercentage of indirect All 

ume of trading to some extent, although demand is our boo it end of month 

heavy for all grades of scrap and dealers are able to f. Percentage of orders consid 

dispose promptly of all tonnages they have ready for ‘“"° % ers ee, 

shipment, the factor of labor shortage being the prin a a eae 

cipal hindrance working against a larger total of 5 Seeiiiaiion Gir aabskin: Mie 

transactions. Many dealers state that with the in- 

reased cost of assembling, assorting and distributing ). Percentage of indirect Governn 

of scrap caused by the high cost of labor, and with the month 

Government prices fixed, there is very little profit left 10. Percentage of direct Allied 

for them. One dealer said he feared the increasing me = f At 

scarcity and high cost of labor might cause him to fac« phe ge of indirect Al 

the possibility of closing down his yard. The need nN it dieialiitis siea 

and demand for heavy melting steel and other heavy 

grades of scrap is very large and far ahead of supplies 5 Seecpirntieh ieee iam deain cena vate 

that seem likely to be available in the near future g montl 

We quote the current price chedule as follows, per In some cases. reports indicate that 

gross tol f.o.b Buffalo n an unexpectedly good condition as ft SsuDI 
Hi ting st : ( iron, but many are operating on a hand t 


mf iow eee eer We quote prices as follows for tidewater 
-2- tote a con Northern and Southern grades: 
eal , No 2X 


‘ , Rn ® 
\¢ piain 


St e¢ xl No X Virginia 
Carwhee Of N« Southern (all rail) 
Railré eal 1.04 No. 2 Southern (all rail).. 


tei ia meer " a4 Ferroalloys.—A question has be 
possibility of a shortage of spiegeleise! 
quacy of domestic ferromanganese 
aes tiled vo , ; a time less is heard about turning to pit 
Wrought pi] t blast furnaces now operating 01 é 
No bushe 00 t The suggestion has been made o1 
Bundle ta Sn ai : a interests that some large steel com} 
ferromanganese might produce p); 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Government demand for  fyrnaces instead of ferromanganes¢ 
purchase of other makers. That, ! ve . 
tary requirements caused by the ag- a resumption of imports from Great Britaim, ™" 
gressiveness of the troops on the western front leaves not now contemplated. The demand for ferrom™'*,, 
the mills with practically no steel for commercial dis- js light. The two large inquiries {0 
tribution. It is becoming very evident that jobbers’ 1919, noted last week, have not yet be 
stocks cannot be replenished, even under the B 4 prior- 
ity granted by the War Industries Board. This is caus- 


+ 


steel for shells, for snips, 10 cars, for aircraft and 


] } 
other strictly n 


consumers have altered their demands 
one cutting them in two, making 
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. :, : 
eanese and about 1200 tons of and 230 tons for a ra y at New Haver 7 

iotation for iV pel cent alloy 1s Awards are expected the W ! the 4000 narrow ; 
. ‘ . - H 
) per unit added or subtracted. gage cars f France, but nothi has bet ne o1 ‘ 


et is strong at $75, furnace, for the request made some we ‘Ss ag y the Baltimore & : 
and $82, furnace. for 18 to 20 Ohio for pv ‘ I 1100 i Hes in the ast case j 
ere have been sales of both ferro- apparently the compar planned ,* were low 


eisen in moderate quantities for enough, to u ick m existing 


a 
Tv 
SO 


past week Ferrosilicon, 50 per 
r 1919 delivery, for which the very, but tnis not t ther rd 


’ ! 

$155. delivered, with $160 to $165 shell stee s readliyvy obtainable et rm a more H 
here is an inquiry for 2400 to of it could be moved 1 : 3 ained if 

! 1919 from a Middle Wester capabie or | i ne iown tf S f 

P 4) . ‘ ’ . 

ot t ne ‘ i" 

e.—Although cast-iron pipe shops are W't" ! t if 
yreference st of ndustries al export Icenses to . I i 

War Industries Board, gas plants an IS ODtainable for the prompt shipment t oF nous ; 
nies are included in class 2 and °% #00d s » tonnages o not ome: ; : 


facturers believe they are protec ted . 
h they would prefer to be specific receiving mili deliveries unc 6-4 rt 
r ; rate + y t< to ft sty ‘ 7 +} 
;overnment prices, including freight, ® "@* Prepor 


) delivered, New York, but the prices 2 —— . . H 
= follows $61.75. New York, for their tutur é ¢ ‘ {i 
' 


1.75 for 4-in.; $71.75 for 3-in., with 


Sf nay 14 } ' = te¢ { | 
ss A and gas pipe Soeee Seay aay See . - ; 
ba on, 3.745c., all New ¥ ©) i ‘ r 


Material.—Dealers in old material are disap gher t 


ip listed as an essential by the 


> 
I rd. but they are confident that ever A 
. . ° . H 
ndustry will be given due con Cincinnati 
forcement of the new draft law and ; 
steel plants are badly in need of CINCINNATI. Sept. 1 i 
an get and the carrying on of the p | 
aa . ig iron. he ingu I ! ait 
handicapped if the scrap busi ' ; : 
= ; ishing and sales are \ f t 
1. The demand at present is very : ; 
» ; 1 , : any tutu ron to ¢ vit! I pt \ 
iyving prices of dealers and brokers, ve 
» x ' . a7 smahi ot tnat r Dp i ‘ 
New York, as follows 
Cus me! i t ‘ » ‘ 3 
~\ st le 1? rT Sniy \ ‘ : ‘ ; 
$60.0 on more portar ndustr x yut Ohi 
‘ 7 who has bes takll ( ‘ l ‘ tutu 
gnt 5 shipme is now pi \ it « evera 
£ t t s thar : 
7 rms now devotir pI? their te ' 
, g 8 o hurrying forward shipments of ) t 
Ont 5 ( + w« + an tr the n - ‘ ro ] | ‘ ‘ 
- ractS and n alt I a ] a 
) t t L¢ nas peer! D iced \ j fT ¢ T 1 i 
Pe ‘ to 16.5 receiving attent ron ‘ ¢ 
é ’ considered de nes W ndoubte re e! 
‘ ; » Qe te tior in the f ture Hi | pn } y th | 
§.20 obtalr I 1 the Soutl 1 lots ipp rif na 4 
. > sal late y nave beer ery muc! rtaled he . i 
26.20 mills are apparent not concer? hout the ea Hi 
\ York ind Bre Ivn afr ill have irvent WwW ntract Mar ly ' t 
ton, are ously engaged ji ne small nor 
$34.01 ; i 
ngs have abandoned their pre nd e t 
54.00 ing orders from firn having war wor n hand HF 
' 29 i 
‘ ’ ‘ ete ) 24.00 . ‘ or} ‘ g t 7 


ished Iron and Steel.—It is believed that all con SRR . ‘ » enee i 


tural steel for essential work will be Southern O 
pleted before the end of the year. If B Nort! 71 
é be a fact, the volume of business Cok T , 2m ea 
. oke.—The closing dow umber of furn 
bridge and structural shops of the ., 
, in several! districts for repairs has enat ur ove! rae 
below the average so far this year, a a 1s a 
: to produce some foundry coke tna eing pped a 1 
per cent, as practically all the aa ’ 
1010 1 11 ae fast as possible to consumers in this territory; Fron { 
1 ivi’ nas likew e peen pookKed. ¢ } . 4 ’ i t 
. ; a rounarymal ~ stanapoint tne situation ~ I re Corl » 
ncern to fabricators with then . . - ’ ’ ‘ j { 
: . fortable than at this time last year and p1 i 
ryani itions, pi it aiso yresup . . . : +7 . ; 
J tions are that sufficient fuel will be accumulated befor 
from the railroads. Consider : , bins nd 
‘ the winter season sets in to carry them throug! na i 
yunt was earlier expected, but , ; anid beet ae ‘ ne 
. period, unless transporta n aifhe ‘ dé opera a 
railroads is regarded as against , , rae 
r ! 1: tions. A large number of foundri« have contracted om 
eading structural work up for ,. 1¢ ; s 
for first haif year supply of coke and sal at the pl i- 
e week involved several bascule — ve limited ¢ le ancnané feel meniad:4 ba 
en ime are iim = v @ 3 , e : eUCU rae 
tes for the connecting of Lake Pont Shir neta ft mo" 
. = HSHnipmencs i : " re noving if % 
Mississippi River, but the bids re tisfact i 
> 41} ae . : : Satistactory manne! 
Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation, : t 


ige Co. and the McClintic-Marshall Finished Material.—Reports from the jobbers all 
ted for reasons not known at this agree that no appreciable relief has been afforded in 


Bridge Co. has taken a contract shipments from the mills. This somewhat of a dis 
Allegheny division of the Penn appointment, as it was thought the 
which has in addition a number of replenish stocks during the month of Septembe ild ; 
bs to be let, totaling 300 tons. Other be carried out. As a consequence, warehouse stocks 
ntract includes 200 tons for a crane- are now smaller than they have been in years, and this 
N. J., for the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., includes all kinds of finished material 


tr 


> 
> 
at 
_ = 
+ 
— nag : 
Se ne 
Te no 


. > * 
Urgent calls ‘ 
ii 
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from firms in the Pittsburgh district are received daily, 
but just now jobbers are not able to take care of many 
outside orders, no matter how urgent the demand may 


be from firms which have war work in hand. 

The following are local jobbet price Steel bar nd 
small structural shapes, 4.13 bas irge roul nd juares 
2 in. and over, 4.23c. base plate 1.48c. base No. 10 blue 
annealed sheet ».48¢ steel band lf nd gehter 
4.98 base (using the new | l R t 
bars, 4 ‘ nd wire 1 $4 t . er keg ba 


Old Material.—The maximum price of $34 per gross 
ton on No. 1 machinery 
sumers’ has been 
No. 1 railroad wrought is slightly 

2 


cast scrap delivered at con 


plants reached. The maximum on 


below the Government 
quotation, but on account of its scarcity it is probable 
that this 5 


dealers. 


grade of scrap will soon be advanced by all 
Cast borings do not seem to be able 
up the strength that other grades of scrap 
cause they have to be shipped to other territory, as 


kind of scrap is bought for cor 


to pick 
show, be- 
almost none of this 
sumption 
dealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards, Cincinnati and southern 


Ohio, in carload lots: 


in this immediate vicinity. The following are 


BAW 


Sy Om ty 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 10 


Iron Ore.—Complaints of a labor shortage are be 
coming more frequent in the Lake Superior 
tricts in the Mesaba and particularly 
Cuyuna ranges. The sl 

tailment of the production of 
Cuyuna for which there has 

demand this year Stock piles at the 
have been 


mines in the 


mining dis 
n the Gogebic and 
rtage has necessitated a cur 
Ss ores 1n the 
normal 
underground 


well cut 


manganiiero 


range been an al 


various down, 


ranges 


and it is expected that these piles will be about cleaned 


up when navigation closes. One ore sale, 10,000 tons 
of a silicious grade, was made during the week. More 
ore carriers are being diverted to the Lake Michigan 


grain trade and as soon as the grain movement has 
started from ports at the head of Lake Superior, con- 
will have to be with- 


siderable additional vessel tonnag‘ 
iote, f.o.b., lower Lake 


drawn from the ore trade. Wegq 


docks, as follows: 


Old range B emer, $6.4 old range non-Bessemer 
$5.¢ M Bessemer, 36.1 Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.50 


by the 
gain of 


Pig Iron.—Allocations of pig iron last week 
pig iron committee amounted to 81,000 tons, a 
6000 tons over the previous week. Total 
from May 


allocations 


allocations 
1 to Sept. 7 were 915,000 tons. Last week’s 
showed a the demand 
for low phosphorus iron, a greater demand for Besse- 
mer, a falling off in calls for foundry and about 
the amount of basic iron placed as during the 
previous week. The allocations include 21,000 tons of 
low phosphorus, 29,000 tons of basic, 11,000 tons of 
3essemer, 16,000 tons of foundry, 3000 tons of malleable 
iron and the remainder in charcoal and silvery grades. 
The pig iron situation appears to be growing tighter 
all around, and because of Government allocations pro- 
ducers are finding it increasingly difficult to keep up 
shipments as required on orders from regular customers 
doing Government work. The demand for Northern 
foundry iron for the first half of next year has largely 
subsided. A great deal of tonnage has been sold in this 
territory and producers are not inclined to further 
increase their order books. There is a great deal of 
inquiry for Southern iron for the first half of next year, 
but producers are declining to make sales. Consumers 


marked increase in 


iron, 
same 
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have asked selling agencies to hold ; 

them for at least part of the de ont Accept 
the producers open their books. VW cent When 
3000 tons of Southern charcoal] iro) of 
the first half to consumers in the | oe 
A number of larger Cleveland fow , ' 
ing on Government contracts for ser Pee 
mortar parts and gas bombs. We ¢ 2 


land, as follows: 


Standard low } ho phorus, % alle 

Old Material—The demand for s 
cess of the supply and the market is 
Government prices ruling on nearly a 
deal of mixed scrap is being shipp. 
to be sorted and sheared. The demar 
turnings continues heavy and both 
Owing to the scarcity of heavy m¢ 
mills that usually place their low pl 
the market are using this grade 
Cupola cast scrap is in ¢g 
moving at the Government pric 
Busheling is quiet and dealers are f 
sell this grade at the Government p) 
sion. We quote 
land and vicinity 


furnaces. 


delivered consum« 
as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 

S e 
Stee unde ft 

1 
Ire 
Ty 
S I 
H m g 
( I x 
I el tu ngs and dri 
I ‘ p ed sheet ( i} 
N railroad wrought 
( t-iron carwheels, unbroke 
( t-iron carwheels, broken 
Agricuitur malleable 
R d t 
Stee ixle tur 
i gr bu et T p 
( ist S 
( t I broken to cupola 
No busl gz 

Per Net Ton 

R I d grate bar oe ; $ 


ve plate be eir aan ee 2 

and Steel.—The new } 
plants announced by the W 
tries Board is received with favor by the 
trade, as it is expected to simplify some of 
lems that are frequently coming up over th 
tion of material. New inquiry for steel is 
consumers are depending on direct Gover 
cations, or for small lots upon jobbers’ sto 

bers are now fairly well supplied with steel ba 

rolled from shell diseard, although mills ar g 
some shipments of soft steel bars. The Gover 
order allowing the use of only shell steel or ! 
rolled from rails for reinforcing work will 
vantage to jobbers, as many architects have a! 

cified soft steel bars in construction work. T! 


Finished Iron 
of industries and 


for reinforcing bars for war plants is hea 
orders for shell steel in bars and shapes place : 
fabricator and jobber aggregated about 2000 | 4 


northern Ohio manufacturer has placed 500 tons 
and structural material for 180 boilers for Last 
yards. An Ohio steam shovel builder has piace 


tons of structural material. The Hydraulic Presse 
Steel Co. has received additional orders for abou : 
000,000 75 mm. shell forgings. This company, Wi") “ 
larged facilities, is now turning out 70,000 shel to! 
ings per day. Mills will endeavor to supply the a 
mobile trade with steel for the car production au 
ized for the remainder of the year, when the requl™ 
permits are secured. Cleveland rolling m lls are : - 
ating to capacity on railroad work and are now ’"" 
up for about 90 days on bar iron orders. J 
quote: 
“Steel bars, 4.07c.; plates, 4.42c.; structural en 
4.17c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.42c.; No “°° 


sheets, 6.42c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 7.67¢ 








~“ 





TTT Tea Th 
' Hi | 


% 
~ 


s Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh | 


‘ 
t 





CUUVULAEDA AEE Iter 
. 
ght rates of zo per cent irom iron and Steel Bars 
ron and steel products, inciud > 


| pipe, went into effect June 
fy Pittsburgh, in carloads, to Wrought Pipe 
are as follows: New York, . q 


tts 


Le Boston, 27c.: Buffalo, ly ( = 
, , 7 
nati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; iv ; 


}4c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
~ > Steel iron 
ic. Omaha, 59c.; minimum Ccar- G 
ast named points; New Orleans, sy ‘ 
.: Pacific Coast, $1.25; mini- 
To the Pacific Coast the rate 
al steel is $1.515, minimun 
$1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
| steel pipe the rate from 
City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
Omaha, 50c., minimum carload 
| Minneapolis, 49.5c., mini- 
Denver, 99c., minimum carload 
nsportation tax applies. On 
noted above, rates vary somé 


tail in » regular railroad 


ructural Material 9 





:, - 
Wit Products 
' 
t * 
¢ | 
l 2 
i 
; 
i 
I ' , 
é r - 
“ae, eee 1 
Boiler Tubes 
’ 6 
} 
f 
‘ t Lire Rivet i 
j 
| | 
' 
‘ 
‘ ; 
l i. 
i 
} 
per « ‘ 
Dé ‘ ; 
| t ' 4 f : 
~ Th¢ ' 
, a 
r 
u ‘ 
‘ } ; 
| 
c. per Ib. off list | 
per | t f 
‘ D Ib lict 
f ] I ‘ list 
' t ¢ ] + 
+ « ‘ a 
I ? 
{ 
i 
\ } ct F 
i { 
» > 
Wire Rods | 
/ st = ; i 
: fl 
D ea Ss and ; 
‘ } é ‘ 
“ t . ’ 





Spikes and Track Bolts ; 


r } vier. ner 100 


lerne Plate 


o° a Onan  eotiat Li ‘ he 
‘ > 19.64 25-Ib. coating, I. C Ne ; , 
, 321 25-Ib. coating. I. C.. wee } } F : 


1.00 per package, all f.o.b Ne } ; re] 
point of delivery N« oO i 31 : : a 
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Metal Markets 
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The Week’s Prices 





Cents Per Pound for Early Deliver; 
Copper, New York Tin, -Lead- Spelter 
Electr« New New St New St 
Sept Lake lytic York York Loui York Louis 
. 26.00 26.00 x3 00 8 O5 aoe ) 371 912% 
) 26.00 26.00 #Q2 (i R 5 7.7 ) il, 112% 
5 26.00 26.00 *2° 00 R 5 (iy | 9 27%, 9 1214 
7 26.00 26.01 7 7 oF 2 
if) 26.00 26.00 *o2 00 7-9 9 50 9.2 
10 26.00 26.00 *x3.00 7 9 50 , 9 
*Nominal 


NEW YorK, Sept. 11. 

A strong tone continues to pervade all the markets, 
which are, however, relatively quiet. The labor situa- 
tion is the principal cloud on the horizon of the copper 
market. Tin continues to ease and buying is negli 
gible. There is no relief in the scarcity of lead. Spelter 
is sparingly offered and is very strong with an ad- 
vancing tendency. Antimony is lifeless 


and lower. 


New York 


Copper.—Deliveries of the tremendous consumption 
of copper are being closely regulated by the Copper Pro 
ducers’ Committee and no dissatisfaction is heard of. 
There is concern, however, over the labor situation as 
it at present exists and still more anxiety as to con- 
ditions after the new draft into effect. Copper 
is a decidedly essential industry and its labor supply 
needs careful conservation. Already, however, the out- 


goes 


put of refined copper is falling, the August produc 
tion being estimated by one authority at as low as 


175,000,000 Ib., compared with 205,000,000 lb. in July 
and 215,000,000 to 220,000,000 Ib. in the spring months. 
The labor shortage is stated as preventing refineries 
from operating at greater than 75 per cent of capacity. 
The present price of 26c. continues until Nov. 1, when 
a higher price is talked of. Jobbing 
no higher than 27.35c. per lb. 


are sold at 


lots 


Tin.—Drooping prices continue to keep buyers from 
entering the market, which continues extremely quiet. 
In the last month or six weeks sales of tin have been 
exceedingly small. In the last 
has been reported. It is probable that metal for ship- 
ment from the East could probably be bought for 73c. 
per lb. as against week ago and 97c. at the 
peak of the advance. An interesting report, uncon 
firmed, is to the effect that a new tin committee is to 
be or has been established as one result of the London 
conference. It is to be known as the Inter-Allied Tin 
Executive Committee and is to consist of two English- 
men, two Americans, one Chinaman, one Japanese and 
one Hollander. The is evidently to include in 
the centralized contro! all brands of tin, limiting profits 
and prices. There is no definite official information 
regarding this report so far. Deliveries of tin in Au- 
gust 5953 tons, 3903 tons of this coming in at 
Pacific ports. The tin in and landing Aug. 31 
was 715 tons. Tin imports to Sept. 1 have been 42,414 
tons, of which 23,323 tons came the Straits Set- 
tlements. In the same eight months in 1917 the total 
mports were 39,130 tons. The market 


week no business at all 


76.50c. a 


idea 


were 
stocks 


from 


London is also 


easing, spot Straits having been quoted yesterday at 
£343 10s. as against £353 10s. per ton a week ago. 
Lead.—Conditions have not changed and there is 


no prospect of any relief in 
The lead producers’ 
the sales and distribution of practically 
the shortage. 


the scarcity of the metal. 
committee is strictly controlling 
every 
Prices are voluntarily con- 


ton, so 


serious is 


trolled at 7.75c., St. Louis, or 8.05c., New York, for 
carload and larger lots, with 8.55c. per lb. the maxi- 
mum price for less than carloads. It is considered 


that these prices insure a fair profit. 

Spelter—The market has taken on a very firm and 
confident tone and is stronger and slightly higher. 
Some predict an advancing market. Large producers 
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and dealers are not offering 
tion. For September 9.25c., S; aa 
York, is bid and regarded as th, ‘ 
spot and early delivery, but the, or 
sales. For October delivery ab: 
last quarter at 9c. to 9.05c., alll mS 
ernment is about to close contra 
lower grade spelter for deliver ' 
The weekly Government report of ioe 
very little change in stocks. 
Antimony.—There is very litt 
ket is lifeless at 14¢c., New York, 
or early delivery. 
Aluminum.—No. 1 virgin met 
pure, and scrap metal are sold at G 
prices. For 50-ton lots this is put 
15 to 50-ton lots, 33.10c. per lb. j e pr 
1 to 15-ton lots, 33.20c. per lb. 


Old Metals.—Copper and lead 
the rest of the items are quiet. [x 
are as follows: 


Copper, heavy 
Copper, heavy 
Copper, light 
Brass, heavy 
COUN, SEEIONE +s io a ae Va io ae eek 
Heavy machine composition 

No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 


and erucible 
and wire..... 
and bottoms.. 


No. 1 red brass or composition tur 
Lead, heavy 

Lead, tea 

Zine 


Chicago 






SEPT. 9.—Copper continues in steady demand ¥ 
all essential needs amply cared for. Tin 
consumers are being freely supplied. Lead is veryig 
to procure and can only be had for Governments 
after proper application has been made. Spelter 
tinues quiet but firm. For antimony there are » 
sional calls only. In general, the metal market js 
interesting. We quote copper at 26c. for carloads af 
27.30c. for part carloads; tin, 86c. to 88c.; lead, no 
inal at 7.85c.; spelter, 9.50c. to 10c.; antimony, 155 
to 16c. On old metals we quote copper wire, crutl 
shapes, 22.50c.; copper clips, 21.75c.; copper bottor 
21.50c.; red brass, 22.50c.; yellow brass, 15. 
pipe, 6.25c.; zinc, 5.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 45c.; tinf 
50c., and block tin, 60c. 


is softer 





St. Louis 

Sept. 9—The market has been quiet with ver 
fluctuation in prices. Quotations on carload lots 
close to-day were as follows: 


Lead, 7.75¢ 
orders accepted except on Government allotn 
ter, firmer and higher at 9c.; less than ca! 
8.25¢.; spelter, 9.75c.; tin, $1.10; 
27.85¢.; antimony, 16c. In the Joplin distr 
a reduced demand for spelter, lower tonnages 
blende were bought with the result that second graa 
sold at $52.50 per ton, basis 60 per cent, wit! 
weekly average $57.50 per ton, the usual amount 
grade ore being disposed of to sheet zine maxers 
$75 per ton. Lead ore was firm at $100 pé 
80 per cent. Calamine was quiet at $35 
ton with the average for the week 
miscellaneous scrap metals we 
follows: Light brass, 
14c.; heavy red brass, 19.50c.; lg" 
18.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, - 


tinfoil, 60c.; lead, 6c.; zinc, 
20c. 


1ominal, 


S38 pe 

quote dealers 
aan. wee 10c.; h 

prices as 

brass, 


50c.; 
aluminum, 


The Government of India announces that 
vestigations do not confirm the suppos!t 
resources of India, under existing war cone! ual 
economically be turned to account for the come a 
of cargo steamers for government om a 
ment is, however, prepared to encourage of : 
tion by private enterprise of such wooden sai® 
with or without auxiliary power, as can ™ 
built in India. The proposals to build ferro 
ships in India are to be held in abeyance 
months. 


far 
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oN AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


rption of Money and Action 


s Funds Available for Specu- 
F, Upward Trend of Buying 
NEw YORK, Sept. 10. 
last week, based on brilliant 
ses in France, had but a short- 
mediately followed by a rather 
on of the money committee of 
rking in conjunction with Fed- 
, in calling for a complete list 
stock loan accounts showed that 
speculation on borrowed capital 
9 the stress of war financing 
ne speculative pools but did not 
t buying. It is plain that the 
now given over to the cam- 
irth Liberty Loan an unquali- 
orate securities are reported to 
open-market financing of in- 
after the Government loan has 
of corporations are expected to 
e. Financing by railroad and in- 
ring August amounted to $89,500,- 
$185,900,000 a year ago. About 
the form of short term notes. 
at investment conditions will ease 
in long term securities. The 
ie to the large deposits of Sept. 1 
was followed in a few days by a re- 
o heavy withdrawals on Govern- 
ise in moving crops. New in- 
e past month are estimated at $144,- 
$462,662,000 in August, 1917. 
S. Steel common under the influence 
neies rose 4 points to 116, which, 
Q nd, was a market value of over 
ed the downward trend sharply and 
112 for a net gain of only % point. 
steel and metal-working indus- 
ir small compass. 


active iron and industrial 
ast week to Wednesday of this 


es in 


I ih 
- w. S s i. Se 
Supr. Corp. 17% 18 56 
lidvale St l I % 
t.-Acme 1% 1% 
Enam. & Stn 
’ Te % 
y \ B a | 125 
is i Ss HF 67 
St ' 4 
Stl. cx ‘ 
I f Steel pf 8% 
| S Ss ne 
6 ‘ 70 
| } m S8%- 944% 
. Ss om 60 
St 1114 ‘ ; 
i \ vy S&S ‘ _~ 
| S. Pine n 12% 14 
{ 5. Pipe ] +0) 2% 
U. S. Steel com. .107%-115 % 
l S. Steel pf 110%-11 
\ I Cc. & ¢ ke 71 7 
arwic S14 RU 
Vesting I 12%- 44% 
Dividends 
("o., quarter 1% per cent or 
i! lated div 
( quarter ner cent or 
pref 1 ible Oct. 1 
yuarte! + per cent a d 
e se nda 4 er cent Libert 
\ ‘ Co juarter 1% per cer 
Dp b Sept 
quarterly, 1 per nt and extra 
i 2 per ent ¢ th preferred 
terly 1% per ent on the com 
preferred, payable Oct. 15 
Ste & Iron Co., quarterly, 1% per 


ible Oct. 1 


GENERAL INDIFFERENCE 


Great War Tax Bill Fails to Arouse Much Inter- 
est as Debate Proceeds 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The_ eight-billion-dollar 
war tax bill has reached the debating stag the 
House of Repre sentatives t o nearer! i 


passage 


It took Chairman Kit 1! f the Way nad M ns 


Committee two davs f sx 1 oratory to tell as many 
members of the couse as ild be juced > re n 
the floor what the bill really meant But even while 
he was at work on this explanation, some of 
dations of the bill began to crumble The new 
tion rules promulgated by the Food and Fuel A nis 
tratior as well as the prohibition rider \ ich 
ate tacked on to the food productior ar 
a big slice of the promised revenue 

This deficit was estimated Chair Kitel 
approximating $400,000,000 for the current f il vear 
Of this he hoped to salvage $120,000,000 thr gyn tne 
tax on beer already brewed For the coming fisca 


year, however, he promised a di 


the stimates for the revenue which tl 


over I Imat t i 
to produce. 
As the 


of revenue 


committee h 


ad already tapped all the irces 


which it could find, except through a 


sumption tax or through a new tariff revisio M1 


Kitchin did not appear enthusiastic over the 
Nor had he decided whether hi ommittee sl} i at 
tempt to dig up new sources of revenue r whether 


should leave this troublesome task to 
nance Committee. 
As a matter of fact the proble IT W 1] | roba ny nave 


to be left to the That bodv has berur 


that it will end them this week 


eenate any! 


WU 
now. 


hearings and declares 


If the debate in the House evidenced a tlessne 
which seemed surprising for so important a 1 ur 
the Senate committee found an even more surprising 
indifference. For the first four days of its hearings 
the committee had a difficult time getting wit ) 
tell their views Each day the session lasted 
about an hou cause the witness list was exhausted 
And even then few of the witness« seemed to be ble 
to shed any light on the bill itself Son f them 
seemed to think that they had come to Was! ton to 
deliver socialistic arguments on things in general 

Before the end of the week, the committee expects 
to be buried unde in avalancl of witne es But 
all its efforts to induce peopl me e% evil 
ning of the week seem to be i: Ll? 

Of the witnesses concerning whom the committee 


had advance notice, the testimony of Judge E 


ley, general counsel of the Great Northern Railway 
promised to be of the greatest interest to the iro 
and steel industry. He was scheduled to appear i 
behalf of the independent ore properties Lake 
Superior region to protest against the “inve j : ’ 
definitions of the House bill. It has been p ed out 
to the Senate committee that the pre nt draft of the 
law would work a hardship on mine owners because 
t does not cover the depletion of the mine 1used 
by their being worked. The mine owners demand 
that royalties be treated not as pure income on in 


vested capital, but partly as an exhaustion of the cap 


al itself It is reported that there is danger of a 
shutdown of many of the independent Lake Superior 
mines if no relief is granted them from the drastic 
provisions of the war and excess profits tax« 

The Carnegie Steel Co., will build 30 t 10 houses 
for employees this year in the vicinity of the Ohio 
Works at Youngstown, Ohio. These houses, which will 
be built by the company’s own construction depart 


largely and have from four to 


ment, will be 
six rooms each. 


hreproo! 


The Penn-Mary Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has filed 
notice of increase in indebtedness of $900,000, or from 
$73,000,000 to $73,900,000, for extensions 
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Thomas W. Kennedy has resigned as president and 
general manager of the Adrian Furnace Co., DuBois, 
Pa., and is succeeded by Frank G. St. Clair, who has 
been vice-president. Mr. Kennedy retains his interest 
in the furnace company but retires from official con- 
nection to take a rest of a year for his health. He has 
been a prominent figure in the foundry iron trade for 
a number of years, becoming head of the Adrian Fur- 
nace Co. when it was organized 14 years ago. His 
company has also controlled for a number of years the 
Punxsutawney furnace at Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Frank H. Crockard, former general manager of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and later 
president of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., has been 
named president of the Woodward Iron Co., vice A. H. 
Woodward, who becomes chairman of the board. Mr. 
Crockard and Mr. Woodward are in the East to at- 
tend a directors’ meeting and then to see the Govern- 
ment officials in regard to the final decision in the mat- 
ter of the steel works at the Woodward furnace plant. 
Vice-President Reginald Banister has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence aud General Manager John J. 
Shannon has resigned. 

George M. Verity, president American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, has been selected to take charge 
of the Cincinnati district in the coming campaign to 
raise funds to carry on War Camp Community Service 
work. 

Thomas McDonald, consulting engineer in the 
Youngstown, Ohio, district for the Carnegie Steel Co., 
has declined an appointment as manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative on the advisory committee of the Youngstown 
community labor board owing to the urgent demands 
on his time by his company. 

C. B. Cushwa, who recently resigned as district 
manager of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., 
and superintendent of its Haselton works at Haselton, 
Ohio, was presented a diamond ring by his former asso- 
ciates. 

J. L. Replogle, Director of Steel Supply, will shortly 
visit Youngstown, Ohio, to make a number of addresses 
to workmen in the steel mills and other manufacturing 
plants in the Youngstown district. Frank Purnell, 
formerly in the sales department of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., now at Washington, expects to ac 
company him to Youngstown. 

Edward A. Phelan has resigned as superintendent 
of the sheet mill department of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co. at Haselton, Ohio, effective Sept. 14. 

Herman B. Furlong, for some years adjuster of 
claims for the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been commissioned a captain in the Quartermaster’s 
department. He was the first man of that organiza- 
tion to go to the Panama Canal, where the company 
had important work, and was the last man of the com- 
pany to come back. 

Thomas W. Kennedy, son of Julian Kennedy, con 
sulting engineer, Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, was 
severely injured, and his wife was instantly killed in 
an automobile accident in Jersey City, N. J., on »oatur- 
day night when their car was struck by an Erie Rail- 
road train. Hopes are entertained for the recovery of 
Mr. Kennedy, but his condition is critical 

George J. Long, vice-president and director of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., and man 
ager of its Louisville plant, suffered a stroke of apop- 
lexy on Sept. 3, and is in a 


’ 


serious condition at his 
home, “Bashford Manor,” near Louisville, but is ex- 
pected to recover. 

J. W. Wellington has been made general manager 
of the Dauch Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Ohio, builder of 
tractors. L. E. Willson has been appointed general 
sales manager. 

Roger P. Redier has been appointed general sales 
manager for the Allied Machinery Co. of America, with 


headquarters in Paris, France. He has had long ex- 


perience in selling American th, 
Continental Europe. He is now Wetec 
visiting the company’s factories 
to France this fall. 

P. J. Phillips of the Federal | 
Broadway, New York, returned 
months trip through Central Am Py 
Colombia, Venezuela and the Cay ae 
in Panama Mr. Phillips took an a part tn Guo 
Liberty Loan and W. S. S. drives, 
enthusiastically supported. In all t intries 
out his trip he found sentiment { Units 
most cordial and demand for A: a 
strong. 

Col. Jay E. Hoffer, commar United 
Armory, Springfield, Mass., has r an oe 
ceed at once for duty overseas. | Hoffer 
in command of the Springfield Ar since V 
He has had a broad industrial exp: 
for three years at Frankford <A: 
and for four years, 1903-1906, 
Arsenal. After a short tour of d 
ordnance in the Pittsburgh district, 
in charge of the gun division of th 
Washington. Later he was stationed at + 
Hook proving grounds and in 1914 at the ¥ 
Arsenal. In 1915, for the second ti: 
of the gun division of the ordnance offx 
from a staff of ten officers and clerks 
of over 4000 in 1918, when Col. Hoff« 
on account of ill health due to overwork. 

John D. W. Snowden has arrived Rio d 
Brazil, where he will represent the Americar 
port Co., New York. 

H. E. Henry has been appointed genera ; 
ager of the Fulflo Pump Co., succeeding A. N. ¥ 
who has accepted a position with the Py 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Henry has been associated 
capacity of purchasing agent with the Fulflo Py 
since the business was established. He yw 
tinue to act as purchasing agent for the present 


A 





John Guyer of the erecting staff, Shepard Elects 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y.., has left 
France to install 20 overhead electric 
factory of Automobil Berliet, Lyons, Franc 

W. E. Williams, Braden Mfg. Co., has 
president of the Terre Haute Manufacturers 
tion, Terre Haute, Ind., and L. M. Eyke, Ti 
Malleable Co., vice-president. 

William Stegeman, Milwaukee, who 
signed as works manager of the Stegema 
Co., now the Parker Motor Truck Co., Milw 
become associated with the sales depart: 
M. J. Walsh Machinery Co., 144 Sycamore St 
waukee, dealer in new and used machin 
factory equipment. 

W. C. Bird, formerly chief clerk of the A 
Steel & Wire Co., Waukegan Works, Wauk 
has been transferred to the office of the au 
Cleveland. C. M. Diehl, formerly chief clerk 
Donora, Pa., Wire Works, succeeds Mr. Bird 
kegan. D. M. Stinson, formerly chief clerk at tn 
lentown, Pa, Works, succeeds Mr. Diehl. J 
Clure, formerly general clerk in the ac 
partment in the Donora Wire Works, su 
Stinson at Allentown. 

J. H. Nutt, secretary of the Western Bar ! 
ufacturers’ Association, and John Williams 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 4 
Workers, have gone to the Pacific Coast to : 
labor troubles in iron and steel works there. 

John Hughes, assistant to president Ur 
Steel Corporation, who went to London early : 
as a member of the party headed by L. L — 
the War Industries Board, has participated 
sittings of the so-called Inter-Allied T 
Committee, referred to in advices from I 
past week. George M. Armsby, chief of te 
tion, War Industries Board, is the other Americ#® 
resentative in the London sessions. The comm 
London is dealing with the purchase and distr 
of tin in the interest of the Allied countries 


n 
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)F BETTER QUALITY 


Tak Fuel Administration—An $80,000 


Steps : 
und for Inferior Coke 
Sept. 10.—The Fuel Administration 
steps to enforce an improvement 
eoke which is being produced. It 
stem of increased inspection for the 


and has begun operations by 
ae company to refund $80,000 to two 
which were damaged by the deliv- 
The new inspection system will 
C. Glazier. Johnstown, Pa., as chief 
the Coke Bureau. 
the institution of the inspection sec- 
yuncement of the Fuel Administra- 
ize further the work for improve- 
of coke, to conserve fuel and to 
in the interest of enlarged produc- 
teel. The chief inspector will en- 
field force for the systematic in- 
duct of the ovens both at producing 
With the vastly increased demand 
sen a tendency to speed produc- 
re quality became a secondary con- 
necessity of keeping the standard of 
yut shortening the quantity, has made 
rt systematic efforts to that end.” 






































Refund to Two Furnace Companies 


‘ing company which is making the 
the Consolidated Coke Co. of Pitts- 
ice companies who are to receive this 
Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, 

Thomas Iron Co., Hokendauqua, Pa. 
Consol dated Coke Co.,” read the statement of 
Administration, “had contracts providing for 
* coke made from washed coal to the 
the other two companies. Last No- 
jlidated Coke Co. washery broke down 
ifter burned, rendering the producers 
ke of the quality contracted. Also, 
maximum output the coke company 
e-drawing machines which enabled 
regular output of coke, but, as 
1 unfavorably on the quality of coke 
clearly evident to the Fuel Admin- 
the iron companies had been seri- 
ot only by increased fuel consumption 
ble to meet the requirements for 

spective governments. 

1d Coke Co. agreed to pay each of 
nies a sum amounting to $1 per ton 
shipped to them from June 1 to 
agreed to rebuild its washery at the 
late. The sum involved, while large, 
sents the loss sustained by the fur- 
and, of course, the national loss due 
tonnage of iron and steel cannot be 
ars and cents. It is the belief of the 
it the exercise of its power to main 
: quality of coke, by control of 
n more vigorous efforts on the part 
ers to use their properties to the 
1 in the effective prosecution of the 
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“light Increase in Coke Output 


the report of the Geological Survey 
' beehive coke in the United States 

ling Aug. 31 was estimated at 617,- 
mpared with 592,000 net tons during 
<4, an increase of slightly over 3 per 
in the Connellsville, Greensburg and 
of Pennsylvania report production of 
ng the week ended Aug. 31 at 381,977 
operation of their plants at 75.1 per 
as against 74.6 per cent during the 
\ccording to the same report the out- 
coke during the week ending Aug. 
' tons, against an output of 546,058 
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tons in the preceding week. This represented an output 
of 90.1 per cent of the maximum capacity of these 
plants. 


The bituminous coal output of the U States 






has become more stable than during the earlier weeks 
of the Summer, according to the figures of the Geo! yg 
ical Survey. For the week ending Aug 1 the esti 
mated production was 12,642,000 tons, including lignite 
and coal coked, against 12,620,000 net tons during the 
preceding week. 
Chrome Ore Output and Supplies 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The U. S. Gi gical Sur 
vey has issued its annual report on the chromite indus 
try for 1917. The domestic productior ) far as may 
be judged from reports received, says the bullet was 
13,725 gross tons. It came mainly from California, 
where the o itput was more than 36,70 \laska 
produced nearly 1000 tons, and the ren er came 
mostly from the States of Washington, M nd and 
North Carolina 

On account of the greater war demand t | been 
estimated by the committee on mineral imports and ex 
ports of the Shipping and War Trade Boards that the 
needs of the United States in 1918 will be equivalent to 
about 130,000 gross tons of 50 per cent ort f which 
67,500 tons will be needed for ferrochrome. 40.000 
for making bichromates and other chemicals for tan 
ning, etc., and 22,500 tons for refractory purpos« 


Under the impulse of a great need and the fa rable 


opportunity offered to arouse miners to strenuous ef 
forts it is hoped and expected that the production of 
chrome ore in the United States in 1918 will be as much 
as 65,000 tons of all grades This output would be 
equivalent to 47,700 tons of 50 per cent or¢ 

To this may be added 1000 tons from Alas} 25,000 
tons of low-grade ore from Canada, tr ne trom 
Newfoundland, as well as about 30,000 t from Cuba, 
Brazil and Guatemala, and there would ré nm more 
than 40,000 tons of various grades to be imported fron 


New Caledonia and Greece. 


Steel Corporation Orders Decline Again 


Unfilled orders on the books of the U. S. Steel Cor 
poration on Aug. 31 were 8,759,042 ton 
with 8,883,801 tons on July 31. This is a f ng off of 
124,759 tons. A year ago the unfilled order vere 10, 
407,049 tons. There has been but o1 ncrease in or 
ders this year and that was in June, wher was over 
500,000 tons. The table below gives the unfilled ton 
nage for the Steel Corporation at the se of each 
month beginning with January, 191 


Be I 
\I 18% 
\ ‘4 
VI _ 1 '* 
Ju 

4 ust 
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No 
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Reported Killed in Action 


According to a letter received from another soldier 
Heath E. Noble, first lieutenant, Company I, 168th 
Infantry, August some 
where in France. Lieutenant Noble before joining the 
colors was a clerk in the office of Rogers, Brown & 
Co., New York, and was 22 years of agé Although 
the death of the young soldier has not been reported by 
General Pershing, it is feared that the report con 
tained in his friend’s letter is true 


was killed in action early 


The new blast furnace No. 1 at the Steelton, Pa., 
works of the Bethlehem Steel Co., which has been in 
course of construction for some months past, is now 
nearing completion and will be placed in operation 
at an early date. 


og tine 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Union Switch & Signal Co., Pittsburgh, an inter- 
est of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
machine tools preparatory to increasing its 
Lehrone airplane motors. 


is buying some 
output of 


Chester & 
ceived a 
ing of 
miles 


Pittsburgh, has re- 
for the build- 


Stithton, about 30 


Fleming, engineers, 
contract from the 
an artillery cantonment at 
south of Louisville, 


Government 


Ky., on the Illinois Central 
Railroad. The cantonment will be 17 miles long, and 
seven miles wide, and will be equipped with a 14-mile 


artillery range. The cantonment will accommodate six 


. , e 1] 
brigades ol 


heavy and light artillery of 


11.000 men 

each. Work has been started. 
The Ordnance Departme United States Ste Cor 
poration, is trying to get, with the assistance of the 


United States Employ 
laborers for the gun and projectile plant 


Neville Island. Active 


plant, and about 


nent Service, about 3000 skilled 
being built on 
work is now going on at this 
1000 men are en ployed, but three or 


four times that number 


are badly needed. 

It is understood that the crane equipment | for 
the Neville Island pla f the United States Steel 
Corporation includes 48 10-ton overhead traveling 
cranes, and that these w be placed shortly in lots of 
eight. The contracts are likely to be divided among a 


number of crane buil 

Last week 
Department 
Pittsburgh 


ders 
Charles Zeublin of the United State 
of Labor deli 
Chamber of 


vered an address be 


Commerce in that city, in 
which he stated that from 20,000 to 40,000 skilled work 
men are badly needed in the industry plants in the 


Pittsburgh distri He read a telegram from Was! 
ington stating that the Government is planning to send 
upward of 30,000 men to the Pittsburgh district to 


shortag 


meet the 


Mr. Zeublin further said that about 
90 to | 


95 per cent of all the industries in the Pittsburgh 


district are working on strictly Government work 
The 


teries 


Carnegie Steel Co. 
eacn 


is now operating three bat- 

Koppers by-product 
ovens at its Clairton, Pa., plant; the fourth battery of 
the same number will likely be ready for operation in 
about 60 days, and a fifth later in the year, so that by 
Jan. 1 the company expects to have 640 Koppers ovens 
in operation. A full output of coke is not beir 
at the 384 ovens 


containing 128 coke 


i” made 
sup 


in operation, owing to the short 


ply of coal. On account of the pressing demand made 
on the Carnegie Steel Co. for war materials, it has not 
been able to build the barges ordered some time ago 


for hauling coal from its mines up the Monongahela 
river to the Clairton plant, and the plant has had to 
depend largely on rail shipments of coal. The three 


blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Clairton are 
being operated entirely on by-product coke made at the 
Clairton plant, and there is a surplus for other 


blast furnaces of the company. 


The first of the and winter meetings of the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association will be held in 
the rooms of the Americus Club in that city on Mon- 
day evening, Sept. 16. Denig, in- 
spector of engineering materials for the United States 
Navy, will address the meeting on the subject of cast 
ings as required for use by the Navy. J. Lloyd Uhler, 
the new president of the association, will preside. Bay- 
ard Phillips has been elected secretary to succeed Frank 
H. Zimmers, who died about a year ago. 


E. K. Morse, commissioner of Pittsburgh, 
has suggested to the mayor of that city that citizens be 
asked to gather their scrap iron and steel, and dump 
it into a public heap, and thus help to reduce the com- 
mercial scarcity of old iron and steel. The 
under consideration 


small 
fall 


Commodore R. D. 


transit 


matter is 


George Blackmore of Pittsburgh, and W. E. 
of West Newton, Pa., are interested in a 
which proposes to build a new plant at West 
Pa., for the manufacture of pipe nipples. 


Clark 
company 
Newton. 


The H. Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, will rebuild for the 


Algoma Steel Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada, 
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one battery of 55 of its first insta 
coke ovens. 


The Chas. T. Topping Machine, 
it has merged its interests with 
of the Lakewood Engineering ( 
facturer of construction plant an 
The office is at 411 Fulton Building. 


Companies in the Pittsburgh dj 
war essentials are to have their 
taken care of by a special branch : 
Administration just established ji; % 
known as the fuel branch of the © 
eral’s Fue! and Forage Division, by ' 
Fuel Administration and is to be |} . he 
ganization in the Chamber of ( 
Pittsburgh. The branch will be in ec} ( 
Ingold, a furloughed member of the | 
road staff. The fuel branch’s orde; 
ordnance contractors, aircraft contra 
branches of the United States army 
fuel” covers the supplying not mer: 
coke, fuel oil and supplies of a simila 
been the practice for the various bra: 
and manufacturers of Government mat t 
through the fuel and forage divisions at Wa 
for assistance when hard pressed for fu 
been the the Washinet« 
present the matter to the attention of th 
istration 


custom for 


This new move in creating a 
the fuel and forage, and then allying 
the Fuel Administration, is intended to 
needless delays in this procedure. 


Manganese Ore in Colorado 


Colorado ranked seventh in 1917 among the sew 
states producing the bulk of that year’s domesti 
of manganese ore. A. H. Hubbell in an article 
Engineering and Mining Journal, Aug. 31, says: 
“Much of the State’s output comes from 
ganese-silver ores of the Leadville district. Me 
gical or 40 per cent manganese ore is rare 
ville, though 30 per cent ore exists in large quar 
The U. S. Geological Survey has recently estimated that 
13 deposits in the district named contain about 7 
tons and possibly 1,500,000 tons of ore averag 
25 per cent Mn, 24 to 30 per cent Fe, and 10 t 
cent SiO,. Similarly at Red Cliff, Col., two dey 
estimated to have probably 750,000 tons a: 
1,000,000 tons of ore analyzing 14 per cent Mn 
cent Fe, and 1 to 2 per cent Si0O,, all these ores 
low in phosphorus. Tests are being made at the | 
station of the U. S. Bureau of Mines on mang 
silver ores with the Caron process, which re 
silver by leaching and precipitation and the ma! 
as a by-product. This work is under the sup 
George H. Clevenger, and is being done for the B 
of Mines, the Netherlands Government and t! 
search Corporation of New York. The Golde 
was selected because of the large bodies of th 
ganese-silver ores occurring in Colorado.” 


auur- 


Lea 





The statement was made in THE IRON AGE 
29 that “at no time thus far has 
producer or other user of electrodes been obliged © 
shut down because of inability to obtain electrods 
This was printed after inquiry had been mad 
many directions for facts bearing on the sug ; 
coming from Washington that further installanions ' 
electric furnaces might be held up because ° 
trode shortage. The statement must be modes 
view of information that’ the Iron Mountain 
Co. at Utah Junction, Col., operating on * 
ganese, had been compelled to shut down three 1 n 
two months because of failure to obtain electro®. © 
difficulty of obtaining electrodes is well-known oa 
THE Iron AGE has been informed of frequen i 
ments by express in order to prevent shutdow an 
apart from the instance mentioned has not anewe'® 
actual suspensions for lack of electrodes. 


any elect 


"3 
, 
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EL SHELLS NEEDED 


tsburgh Considers Plans for 


nine the Government 


11—Last week a meeting of 100 
gray-iron foundries, and also a 
astings, all their plants being em- 
own as the Pittsburgh War Re- 
held a meeting in the Chamber of 
in that city for the purpose of 
foundries in the Pittsburgh re- 
the manufacture of semi-steel shells. 
Ordnance Department, Pittsburgh, 
ve considerable information as to 
ernment for shells. 
tries Board is importuning the iron 
nstall the necessary equipment 
f semi-steel shells, the additional 
ernment, beyond orders already 
2.000.000 shells. 
the War Industries 


es in part as follows: 


Board at 


Pittsburgh Region No. 5 which are 


any part of the above work are 
with Robert Garland, 
Commerce Building, 


; 


e at once 
Chamber of 
the above meeting 31 foundry oper- 
tsburgh district visited on Thurs- 
ant of the American Radiator Co., 
gather ideas as to what equipment 
nanufacture of semi-steel shells. 
installed equipment, and is now 

() 6-in. shells per day, and will soon 
e this output. Another meeting of 
sundry operators in the Pittsburgh 
illed for Wednesday, Sept. 11, at 
s meeting, to be held in the Cham- 
ding, some of the foundrymen who 
make verbal reports of what they 
also give their ideas as to what 
ary to install for the manufacture 
[t is said there are a number of 
the Pittsburgh district that are not 
tall the needed equipment for making 
ver of small machine shops that by 
pment could machine these shells. At 


‘ 
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the meeting to-day reports are to be made of just what 


Pittsburgh foundries can probably do in the way of 
helping out the Government 


Metal Industries at Chemical Exposition 


A program of papers and m 
esting industrial 
each day in 
National Exposition of ( 
Grand Central Palace, New 
fined to the a 
to the evening. 


On Wednesday 
be potash and among the 


operations 


the week of Sept 


fternoon session 
afternoon, S« pt 
Bradley of the Research 
“Recovery of Potash 
Cement Kilns ; 
picture of tl 
Thursday 
borundum 

Friday 
ndustries 
of the Magnesi 


on “Ferroceri 


Tool 


of the ( 


Cayugz Steel Plant Sold 


The propertic 
a oy purchased by 
waukee, Wis . for $16 » O00 Th 
ate the plant as the Auburn Ele 
Plans are laid for the ad 

85 ft. 


iyvuva To ) 


ve D ri 


room, 60 x 
hammer shop 
phase basic 
offic 

end of the rollins 


. to be ¢ I 
This 
electric 
building 

on the 
( the 

> Trac ks 

The gas fired crucible 
begun by the former 


done away with 


furnace plant that had been 
manageme will probably be 
on of the 


under the 


There will 
work that has 
direction of the 
on hand to 
in. rolls 
stalled which will be 


5-1n. 


been going on ll 


receivers. Ee raw material is 


keep the hammers and the one set of 14 
until the ele 
the last o » year. TI 
rolls which were partially installed last year will 
be completed as quickly 
Finishing machinery will be install All 

of tool, high-speed steel and alloy steels in bars, die 
blocks and forgings produced. The present 
operating force will be retained. When the mill is 
at full capacity it will employ from 400 to 500 men 


going tric furnaces can be 


n- 
about ne 
28 possible 


grades 


will be 


The Austin Co., Cleveland, has recently 
following contracts for factory buildings: 
Locomotive Co., 50 x 122 ft. to be erected in Pitts 
burgh: American Car & Foundry Co., Milton, Pa., 
83 x 100 ft.; Curtiss Aeroplane Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
50 x 100 ft.; Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Madison, IIL, 
100 x 160 ft.: John Simmons o., 80 x 200 ft.; Colum- 
bia Machine & Malleable Iron Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 80 
x 160 ft.; Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 100 x 
200 ft.; National Aniline & Chemical Co., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., 106 x 196 ft.; laboratory for Navy Depart- 
ment at Indian Head, Md., 32 x 63 ft. 


taken the 
American 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Exports of Iron and Steel Increased in July Over 
Preceding Month 


Exports of iron and steel for July, 1918, totalled 
457,233 gross tons, compared with 349,649 gross 
in July, 1917. Among the items showing an 
were wire rods, steel bars, billets, 
etc., wrought pipe and fittings, steel rail 


structural steel, 


tons 
increase 
ingots and blooms, 
s, plates, sheets, 
tin and terne plates and barb wire. It 
is noteworthy that not a ton of scrap iron or steel was 
exported in July, although 22,516 gross tons went out 


in June. The total exports for the seven months of 
the year ended July 31 were 3,157,937, compared witl 
3,742,885 in the corresponding period of 1917 
j J 
ne \ 
I I T I 
Ferro! f ‘ 
Ferro ) i t f 


Imports of iron and steel for July totalled only 9073 


gross tons, compared with 28,859 tons the same month 


iTrem Tie mports were 


structural iron and steel, for example, being only eight 


tons. The total importations in the first seven ynths 
of the year were 91,692 gross tons, compared with 23 
OR5 during the same period l 1917 





Our exports of machinery f July showed 
Ad 
4 , ; 
12 

i : ers 

' 

Cre ra y 
i] col \ 
‘a 4 ‘ 
G , 
Ker e ¢ I 


| r ¢ — 
A other par of 
iva nz I I 
\I Oo Y I 
Laundr 
All otl 
Lawn m« r 
Met \ £ ( ) 
Lathe 
Other ? 
Shart 
r} j 


Paper-mill machiner 

Printing presses 

Pumps and pumping macl 
Refrigerating and ice-making 1 I 
Road-making macl 

Sewil ! I 

Shoe n hiner 

Sug ! machine! 

Textile 1 hinery 

lypesetting machine 

C'vpewriting machine 

Windmills 

Wood-working machinery, saw mill 


All other . 
All other machine d parts ¢ 


Total 
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Exports of Iron 


——July 
1917 M 


Gross G 

rons T 
629 

2,067 


9 672 





196 
Bar iron 3,438 
Wire rods ; $503 
Steel bar . . 62,109 
Billets, ingots and blooms, 
n.¢ 112.08 1 
Bolt nd nut 2.833 
rit ind Dand UYZ 
Horsesho 154 
Cut nail 197 
Wire na ‘ 7,157 
\ ‘ r na lI ud 
v ut ; 91 
( ron pipes d fit 
Wi t pipes nd fit 
ting 7,132 j 
R Oo! a -iron 
house-! it g boiler {61 
Railroad pike L.O0F 
Steel rails . 19,704 
Galvanized iror neet 
and plates ; 5,157 
All other iror sheets 
nd plate ‘ > 964 } 
Ste plates . 26.269 
Ste shee 9.931 1 
Shi nd tank plates 
inched and shaped 1,417 4 
Structural iron and steel 14,633 19 
Tin nd terne plates 16,719 28 
b 14,544 é 
A other vire 12,889 l 
Tot 1,649 157 
stantial increase, totalling in value $28.08 


pared with $18,208,429 in the same mont] 
with $21,083,962 m June of this year 
Details of the imports and exp 


given in the accompanying tables 


The membership gain of the National Safet) 
cil for the year ended July 31 was 306, accord 
fifth annual report of W. H. Cameron, genera 
prepared for presentation at the annual meet 
held at St. Louis in the week of Sept. 16. T! 
membership is 3606 and there are 47 local 
gain of 14 in the year. The council has ir 
OUU in 


Liberty bonds. 





July > ) 
1917 1918 1917 
$194,860 $108.923 >1 t 
45,331 244,9 ’ 
11,417 12,015 
32 090 4] t 
10.572 Ld. 
14,365 36 L4 
11,274 ) 61 
51.100 60 42% 
105,72 152 1,31 
21,961 3 29 
65,881 60 
1,459,909 2,349,154 13 
208,197 111.823 
2.622.340 1,957,587 15,420 
117,688 573,377 oa, t 
211,754 2] 
{81.538 4 
~F ) i) t 
«5.6 
29,9 +S 


2,14¢ l 
] »4_8 } 
(69,4 ‘ 
$42,042 : 
1,929.328 1,9 
53.618 Z 
86,342 i 
616.00 f 
187.898 l 
74,119 
154 90 
125,471 0 
,0.051 
R69 G82 1,6 
155,248 9 
359 SQ & 
230,511 1,8 
58 48 6% ‘ 
705.389 6,179,121 
141,097 Ooo ane 
135,180 ‘ ' 
129 813 5 - 
2,4 24,00° 


57,941 


e 


$18,208,429 $: 


















































Large Output of Fluorspar 


10.—The domestic output of 
trides in 1917, but threatens to 
vear, according to statistics of 


public by the U. S. Geological 


ir from the mines in 1917 were 
ed at $2,287,722, an average 
compared with 155,735 tons, 
$5.92 a ton, in 1916, an increase 
nt and in value of nearly 148 

yf crude fluorspar mined in 
reached a total of 280,825 

165 tons in 1916, an increase 
The stocks of marketable 

of 1917 amounted to 21,655 
66 tons at the end of 1916, but 
this stock was under contract, 
weather favorable for ship- 


tes promise an output of 218,000 
ne as last year. This is consid- 
it be if sufficient labor, ma- 

ies were available. The ship- 
of 1918 are estimated at ap- 

s, and there were about 10,560 
the mines, only about 2000 


been sold or contracted for on 


n 1917 increased slightly in 
value, 13,616 tons, valued 
en imported last year, com- 


j 


lued at $4.38 a ton, in 1916. 


Swedish Steel and Iron Output 


tput of iron and steel for the first 

. 106,600 metric tons of pig iron, 

lled iron, 14,300 tons of Bessemer 

open-hearth ingots and 84,800 

mmered iron and steel. These 

from those for the same quarter 

of crucible and electric ingots 

2 \pril 1, 1918, the data previous to 
eparately given. 

) blast furnaces, 108 were oper- 
year; of the 241 Lancashire 
perating; of the 24 Bessemer 
operation, and of the 87 open- 


making steel at the close of 


irge Order for Rifles 


Machine Co., Camden, N. J., has 

ym the War Department for the 
00,000 rifles of the Enfield type at 
id to be about $19,000,000. The 
hanges in certain machinery to 
plans to rush production. With 
will be placed on a basis of 

tput for war work, having re- 

it 40 per cent of the plant 

ure of hydroplane parts for 
It is understood that produc- 


lso be continued 


es are being installed at Beau- 
Quebec, for the manufacture 
tanium. The power will be 
the Laurentian Power Co., 

st. Anne River 


Beaumont, Texas, began last 


e at Rusk, Texas It is probable 
elapse before the furnace can 
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Alabama for the production of 













Production of Submarine Mines 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—Production of submarine 
mines by the Navy Bureau of Ordnance has been so 
highly developed that 1000 mines are now made daily 


If all the mines produced since America entered the 
war were planted at the distance maintained betwe: 
mines in mining operations at sea, the mine belt would 
cross the Atlantic eight times. The safety of the mine 
is evidenced DY the fact that there has not e€ ul 
explosic n or accident either loading « iyving » 
a mine break adrift from its anchor, it is renders 
active by an internal mechanism, and should a shi; 
strike it the firing mechanism would not functior 

To obtain these mines in such numerous quantitic 
as well as to preserve secrecy regarding their ul 
teristics, a departure fron isual manuf: ring 
methods was adopted It was impracticable to deve 
a great plant for the sole purpose of nuf 
mines, since there was not sufficient tim ( 
pedient was, therefore, adopted of fe 
into many parts and having these mar 
ferent commercial plants, all the part eing 
together and assembled and the mine being then led 
at a central mine depot. The wo was divided among 
140 principal contractors and more than 400 
tractors The unit cost of the new mine is about on 


half that of mines be fore the war, notwithstanding the 





prevailing high cost of labor and raw materia r 

is due to the fact ll the eme! f the ne 
have been Standaraized in the ime way tnat passenge! 
automobile parts are standardized and that quantity 
production methods are followed 


Italian Iron and Steel Imports in 1917 
Italy’s imports of iron and steel in 1917 as compared 
with 1915 and 1916 are reported as follows in mett 
tons: 


} 

The increase in 1917 in pig iron, rods, ba i 
rails is marked. Machine tool mports iast ea were 
15,069 tons as against 22,488 to1 in 1916, i 6690 


tons in 1915 


No Contracts for Semi-Steel Projectiles 


CHICAGO, Sept. 11 So far as can be learne 
contracts for s¢ eel proje é ed 
with foundries in the Chicago district Phe 
tions as published in THE IRON AGE of June 27 stood 
unchanged last week It recognized that the making 
of thes« she 5 requires pe I KT viedyve na { e 
done succ¢ fully must absor tne ipacit i a plant 
It is not a jobbing proposition rt f new 
foundries is not contemplate f 
couraged 

The Smoke Prevention Association held ia 


convention at Newark, N. J., Aug. 20-22, with over 50 


delegates from all parts of the country in attendance 


The principal topics of the gathering were coal con 


servation and power plant efficiency. Thursday, Aug 
22, was designated as “Railroad Day,” with an ir 


creased attendance over the previous days. Among 
the papers presented was, “Smokeless Operation with 
Chain Grates Stokers,” by Thomas Marsh, chief er 
gineer, the Green Engineering Co., East Chicago, Ind.; 
“Boiler Room Efficiency,” by A. H. Blackburn, chief 
engineer, the Underfeed Stoker Co. of America, Chi 
cago; and “Burning Pulverized Coal,” by H. D. Savage, 
vice-president, the Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Co., New 
York. Warren A. Edson, Boston, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing year. It was 
voted to hold the next annual meeting at Chicago 


ee ee ee 
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BRIDGEPORT STRIKE CONTINUES 


Leader Narrowly Escapes Being Thrown Into 
the River 


The striking toolmakers and machinists in Bridge- 
port, Conn., have met almost daily the past week, but 
virtually no progress settling the 
controversy over the matter of classification and high 


has been made in 


vocational minimums. The number of strikers has 
somewhat increased. 

It is the consensus of opinion in Bridgeport that the 
men are out because they are ill-advised, not because 


they are in any sense slackers or traitors, as they have 
been hastily called by some local The 

in a meeting early in the week, announced that the next 
day he would call out the full crew of the Bullard En 
gineering Co. The workmen of this plant had 


speakers. leader, 


worked 
a half day Labor Day without pay to show their interest 
in the production of heavy ordnance: When he ap- 
peared the next day to carry out his lf-appointed 
task, only the 


intervention of the po saved him from 


being thrown into a nearby stream by the Bullard 
workmen. Under such leadership, the men have 1 

been led to see that th y are ll the w n¢ not neces 
sarily in the wrong in regard to their grievances or de- 
mands which the Labor Board has set up tribunals and 
machinery to adjust, but in the wrong in the manne! 
in which they have placed themselves out of court, and 


that to sustain their actior 


would be to stria 

peace impossible. 
The strike is a protest against the long del they 
have been subjected to in their effort to get settle 


ment and the they see 
the machinery established by the award of the Taft- 
Walsh board can bring a settlement of the 


. a 
question. Ata meeting last Friday 


further long delay ahead before 


about main 
afternoon, they sent 


< i 


a telegram to President Wilson, to which they have 
not received a reply. It is in part as follows: 

Thirty-five per ce ( ré 
in France We, the othe f ! nt, Ww 

} 

yu 
th ( ) \ ) 
hat ! VW 
rigl } Ss 
long rug ! 
of r brot} e f } ficl A } 

th We co 
wor! W t 
We st iy a é " r ¢ 

I we r 

( f tl 1 
3 vrapped uy we have 
produ out of tl 

W t} x t 
Nz War I Be d « J hat tl wal ur 
int in 
n cau ¢ Mi gre t the war 
sh d } } ( 
of ! 

rt ont é d fortu fror 
our. te And the t vy emplo\ evel effort to crush 
our efforts to } 1! I é While 
they reluse u a nimu \ wre con ] te with our 
value and the demands of ordinar fe W re besieged 
from the other side by 1 group of exploiter n life’ 
necessities, who dema prices so extortionat t, betw 
the two, the workers f thi untryv and the familie 
daily being reduced t cm t ( ! privatior 
If the war is to be ar terregnu fron h a condition 
none will be happier for it than the worke But it is not 
It is, so far as industry is con ed, st battle for lifé 
with the employing aggressors holding the upper hand It j 
time for the strong arm of the Government to intervene Let 
the Government see the nece ty 1 take over the essential 
industries It will mark the en f profiteering and of dis- 
content Not until the worker know that their energies 
100 per cent. are being devoted to the commor! ius will the 
economic struggle come to an end 


Workers in Essential Industries 


Need of 17,000 
district plants 


the 
essentials 


laborers in 
war 


more 
producing 


Pittsburgh 
has caused 


THE IRON 


AGE 


the United States Employment 


ganization of a Federal Eme n the 
to provide for taking the men nat 
from plants not making war | “r Mater 


known at a meeting last wee! 

ployment Association of Pitts 

F, A. Stevens of the United Stat “eq 
Washington. The members of 1 ert 
Board at Pittsburgh consist 

essential and non-essential fa 

of the Managers’ Employmer . 
representatives. These will d 

which the labor will be secured 

Harris has been appointed 

United States Employment S 

sylvania. 

Employees of the New Jerse) 
ton, Pa., works have received a 
in wages. 

Employees at the foundry 


tange Co., St. Louis, have 


ne from 45 to 70c. pel 


auverag 


The General Electric Co., S 


announced a wage advance of 
employees at the local plant, 
the 10 per cent bonus plan now 


Employees who have been conn¢ 


for five years or longer, will 
crease of 5 per cent. About 400 
affects j 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
ployment of 
Pa., works. 
work, 


women for manu: 
A squad of 10 wo 
and it is expected to iner 
early date. 

An adjustment of wages and irs ha 
at the plant of William Wharton, Jr. & Co, By 
Pa., a branch of the Taylor-Wharton | & Stee 
effecting a total increase in the regular | 
20 per cent. Time will be computed on an Shr 
all time and 
time for Sundays and holidays. T 
stitute a working day, and on 
wiil receive 11 
idvance of 10 


at the plant. 


owing one-half for overti1 


10 | 


hours’ 
per cent 


About 


pay for 
has been rive! 
1200 persons 


works. 


machinists 
established i 5 


makers, 
Savannah, Ga., have 
double time for overtime work 


> =n . 
Boiler 


Prominent officials of two 
Youngstown, Ohio, district say it is 
that at their plants it is necessary to 
per cent more men on the pay-rolls 
necessary to operate the plants were t! 
regularly for work instead of intern 
do now. It is said the labor shortage 
plants is not so much a shortage of 
shortage in labor performed by the 
plants, common labor is being paid from +420 ¥ 
$4.80 per day of 10 hours, and these n 
so much money that they work only 
per week. Labor is so scarce that it has t 
very carefully, and a reprimand fro 
often results in the men quitting work at g 
another plant and getting work perhaps a 
wage than he was receiving before. T! 
only in common labor but to 
labor. 


arge st 


some ext 


Uncertainty on the Coast 
4 
SAN FRANcisco, Sept. 6.—Representativs © 
Coast shipyards, the California Metal Trades 


| 
ine 


California Foundrymen’s Association 54\* a 
from Philadelphia and Washington, where te) "" 


»>hor 


conference with representatives of the labo . 4d 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the West 
ment Board. The employers are somewhat . a 
to the result of the conference. 0. H. vie tae 
of the Union Gas Engine Co. and also of the Ua 


as not 
Metal Trades Association, reports that he he 
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the Fleet Corporation and Wage 
+] ve reached. The delay is causing 
agp se he shops and foundries, as they 
py tely on the cost of any work so 
ce ire of the wages of their men. 


nizing at Chicago 


ave been held and others are 
ago district’ for the organization 
rkers. Advantage was taken of 
the propaganda announcing meet- 

the movement. The gatherings 
by delegates from Gary, Indiana 
th Chicago and Chicago, proper, 
to start agitating in Milwaukee, 


German Steel Federation 


15, there has been before the 

ndustry the proposal to form 

federation, an organization alto- 

long standing Steel Syndicate. 

ew organization is not to be the 

this being in the hands of the 

BS Stahlwerks Verband, but the Ger- 
C he new federation was to be known, 
te the formation of syndicates 

ng combinations. The Steel Syn- 

taken in semi-finished steel, rail- 

- hapes. One thing expected of the 
formation of additional sales syndi- 

sheets, wire rods and tubes. A 

rganization’s scheme was made by 

May, 1915, but owing to difficulties in 

t was finally abandoned. The Gov- 

months has asked that negotiations 

they are now in progress. The Steel 

expires with this year and the 

that a decision for its renewal be 


r the syndicates under the direction 


Stahlbund contemplates three groups 

\ emi-finished steel, railroad ma- 

B, for bars, wire rods, plates and 

ling stock, and C, for forgings, 

ng iry steel products. The works in 


+ 


me to remain indépendent, so as 


ocess of syndication by their 


Additions to Export Conservation List 


pt. 11—( By wire).—The War Trade 
he addition of the following 
t conservation list: Alum- 
irticles containing 10 per cent 

ht of metallic aluminum (individual 
ed in Canada or Newfoundland); 
loaded and unloaded and reload- 
for same; pig lead, lead pipe, 

n, bichloride of tin, tin salts, 
made of tin plate or coated and 
alloys, titanium compounds, 

m alloys, uranium ores and 


ovr y 
xp 


1 
~f) +} 


business and professional men 
mo ‘e, Pa., and vicinity worked on Sun- 
or Day) at the Davidson plant 
—, Coke Co., in order to speed up pro- 
'. E. Mason, superintendent of this 

help, which was responded to 

loaded close to 40 cars of coke 

or which they were paid at the 

' : r about 53 cents per hour. They 
pede ir work on Monday evening, and 
trie ceeds over to the Red Cross. Boy 

: oo n by carrying water and in other 
oe men who worked on Sunday and 


ministers, 


¢ 


MINERALS FOR FERROALLOYS 


A Government Corporation Proposed and a 
$50,000,000 Revolving Fund 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The Senate Committee on 
Mines and Mining has rewritten the so lled Foster 


oS ai 
bill, passed by the House, to put the output of various 
minerals into the hands of the President. Instead of 
the minimum price principle, which the House had iz 
serted in this bill, the Senate provides for the adopt 
of the “contract system,” by which the Government 
to be the buyer and seller. For this purpose it app: 
priates $50,000,000, which is to be used as a revolving 
fund. This is to be done through a corporation to 
organized by the President, and whose capital stock is 
to be held and voted for the exclusive benefit of 
United States. The authority granted by the act 
cease in two years after the termination of the war 
This provision also eliminates the licensing feat 
which the House had written into its bill and to which 
there had been opposition by the mining indu 

The Senate accepts the House bill’s itemization of 
precious metals, except that it adds phosphorus and 
substitutes sodium for sea salt. The list of minerals 
covered by the Senate bill follows 


Ar < 
hromiu t l 
I li S ¢€ & ! ] i 
T é T hoa 
im, | I - 
~ 
In addition, the President is given authority fron 


+ 


time to time to add to the list “such other rare o1 
usual elements” as he may determine to be “essential 
to the national security and defense, and to the LM 
cessful prosecution of the war, and for the support and 
maintenance of the An and Navy.” 


Lane, Secre tary of the Inte ior. has f yrmally approve d 
the Senate bill In a letter to Senator Henderson, 
chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, he 


also says: 


Eve ‘ 
, ' 
i i 

. 

I I Siz I ey I 
Gt I 
st es and therel s depend Dp f 
of Ir \ ‘ 3 ' 
m« Sé ( 
ta 

I 
the bill, but it will also serve to accomplish other ends which 
ire of equal importance It w nsure the Natior gainst 
any interruption of war work because of ir ju supplies 
of the specified mineral | illow 

nt to more effectively direct i 
lifferent minerals and metals for t purpose fd 
ing between ¢ ential and 7” 
Government may enf 
use of the diff nt ct mod i i mining me I y 
be giver pre € t 
Gover! t which tl are entit before tl should be 
expec t I wir ‘2 I f s I e of 
vital im] tance I try 

I ary ' 1 t i 2 \ 
tribute in a most erial w to | ter ] war ins a 
it the same time I Zé i j 
which to-day faces many grave probler tt commor 
other industries May I add that t need of tl i 
is immediate It war mea I Cx 
ernment in a position to com: nd a large part of the mineral 
resources of the country I recommend the t to the favor 
ible attention of Congress 


Chairman Baruch of the War Industries Board also 
wrote to Senator Henderson urging the immediate pas- 
sage of the bill. 


The Penn Seaboard Steel Co., New Castle, Del., has 
commenced operations in its new rolling mill. 
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TOOLS FOR GUN WORK 


Three Inquiries Out in Cleveland 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. Wants 
More than 150 Machines 
The 


quired in the 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. has in- 


Cleveland market for about 150 tools for 


gun work at its Erie, The list includes 100 


plain and vertical milling machines, 50 lathes and 


other tools. In the Cleveland market there are other 


inquiries from companies engaged in gun work, one 


25 tools. 


involving about 50 tools and another 

No action 

list of 
The 


the list will be bought from the main office of 


about 
been taken at this writing on the 


Works, 


Chicago machine-tool trade has 


has 


large the Baldwin Locomotive Phila- 


delphia. learned 
that 


the works in Philadelphia 


New York 


SS ¢ 
i } WW , 
. D Ha g . 
( . : 
, tl ‘ 
t I y ’ 
I Zé N D 
" ‘ s 
VW £ £O 
vey 
if I I ‘ i j 
t 1 , 
€ Ea s 
ne ‘ t her « ‘ ; a 
| dt ) : ' i 
nave Hee i é d 7 , 
to orders } ! T" rac f ft 
cr I ter sa vé £ a ¢ ‘ l rer I } Augu t tra ictions 
i bee larg z ‘ t ed t y f te 
Che month’s bu es } } 1 7 ore » how- 
\ ] con r I ' nn 4 rious large 
Citic how ¢ + ¢ bal Zo! } hifted the 
bu of machine ) 1 nto t d-Wes New Eng 
' nart ce ( tant mur or 
T t Te ‘ 
I 1use of these ' } oO 
f Ameri B port, ¢ : 
ful ng G xpat 
) re 
otors dis s I i . , 
o 100 t ent \ iipn 
required rs} + } T ve 
r voir f vor } 
bringing in r tated to have been the principal reason 
r the ¢« bare 
\, number of or | é } Government 
manufacture ot At-ll the id +} are 
be produced Final conference to agree upi the desigr 
f the latter ze is t be hela tl wes +t Pitt saat The 
oncentration by machine-tool builder upon the manufacture 
ff the larger sized tools has put premium « the 14-in 
ind some mailer ized lathes 


Bethlehem, Pa 
Alameda plant 
contracts for six more Of those bought, the 
Cleveland Crane & Wickliffe, Ohio, has been 
iwarded 32, of which the last 10 include 1 5-ton 46-ft. 10-in 
5 50-ft. 10-ton 100-ft. span, all 


15-ton span crane has been let 


The 
has revised ¢ 


ind is to let 


fethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 


wrders for 42 cranes for it 


Engineering Co., 


span and 4 
100-ft 


overhead, 5 3-ton 
single-leg gantries: 1 


AUUCUUEDYOULLTEAEDENELTR EV ERLL TESTU AEE EET E DETACHED NENG ATURE NEN NE EEN 





Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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A new fabricating shop fo 
equipped at Baltimore by the B; 
Co., a subsidiary of the Standa 
burgh. The shop will cost al 
equipment. 

The Winchester 
Conn., is getting quotations on 
its output of 


Repeating A ( . 


ammunition. Ab 
machines, 
The 


for large 


mostly of the small 


Government has place 


lathes. One Easter 
80-in. lathes and another will n 
Crane business is quiet. The ] 
ing Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., 
for the new Alameda, Cal., ship) 
Crane & Engineering Co. has bee 
Electric ( 


three to the Shepard Electric Cy 


gone to the Milwaukee 


six double-cantilever gantry cranes 


7 \orthm 


ern Engineering Co., a Pacific ( 


the Milwaukee Electric 
W 8 to the Shepard Electric Crane & H 
Fall N. Y., and 6 to the Northwestern Er 
the Pacific Coast. These last are to be 5-t 
rantry cranes 40 ft. 
the plate and angle 


Crane & Mfg. ( {wy 


high, 168 ft. overall sr k 

storage yards 

about to he et the 

Nitrates Corporati - : 
and 1 


Shipbuilding Corporation Kearny 


crane lists 
each by the Air 


New York, 10-ton and 


lroad is inquirir for 4 1 ‘ 
not expected for sé 

lay for four semi- 

Quartermaster stores at Boston, instea gin 


nounced 


The Ordnance Department, Washing 
tract to the Arthur McMullen Co., 149 Bi 


for a group of 


buildings at Mag 


> 


eq pment about $3,000,000 Col. F. M f 


advisory engineer. 


The General Electric Co Schene 


preliminary plans prepared for 


of its subsidiary, the Sprague Elect 

The Crucible Steel Co. of 
iwarded contract to W. H. & 
New York, for a group of shop 
South Fourth Street to cost $86,00 

The Navy 
Spurr & Sons, 


Department has tak 

foot of Warren Street, 4 
facturers of cut stone. consisting of t 
ft. and 75 x 150 ft. One will be equ 
submarine cl 


of machinery in 


being constructed at the Brook 


for assembling work as required. T 
used for storage 


present will be 


The 
ing the 


Publie 
Public 
Electric Co., has received the following 


Service Corporat 


Service Railway C 
the Government for extensions Exter 
t Newark Bay, including 18 additior 
traction lines, 
Camden, Gloucester City and I d 


tions to power equ 
cars, 
tensions to electric feeder system at K 
including electrical work, to housine 
the New York Shipbuilding Co., Yo 2 

City, $215,000 wi 


sions, 


The Slocum, Avram & Slocum Labo ate 7 a ae 
Twenty-first Street, New York, has bet | 
Jersey, with headquarters at Newars, 


works The company has a capita! © 
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: gear 
I eable Ir ( ) . 
ré IT 
a t ict to ‘ . 
7 
‘ 
) for i or i i two t s . 
r 
iclid Ave j é ‘ 
¥ 
1 Q P N 
Mfg. Co., New York, | be« Plu an Ene : 
. of } S ' I tt S ‘ 
' ‘ - agp 
A r rh f 
w 2 ' na bee r 
I M. Rankin. S. Golder gz s ¢ é ' 
ma ’ he 
i street to perate 1 | 
a + , , ys 
¥ 
trans! } ; s Gat 
rt P mee Street i] 
ng G ; " 
350.000 to $100.01 
wil ut tl a 
2 ; Mh, 
War j mtrac Oo ri : 
( 10 West Fortieth Street, Co. are owtea at ne 4 ; ine - a 
ne shop at 3 West capacit ‘ : uct , , ' ede ia aie 
eo N ‘ int Shir ; . | 
Works New York, has been N y ecent ncorpor 
tal f $5.000 by W. Bass ' tad 1 tiatine for sa silding rs . . Burt i 
‘ 


ind West streets, Brook Fire Aug »® eatraved +} ; . 7? : ae 
John T. Woodruff & Son, & Mfe. Co.. Mitchell Street. Oswes — ad eens 
e-story machine shop t $150,000 len end Se a ‘ie an | 
et. to t about $25,000 ind brass stings, et ¢ is understood th al te *s tt 
" Urnamental Iron Works, New ebuilt. George J. Hessler pre lent 
; I W. Goldstein, S. and F The Baldwit Ne Shipva B os =“ hae a 





¢ 
3 f ~ + - 
| . ¥,000, to take over and operate to be planning it removal to Oswego, where increased facili 
uY Brothers & Rosenbaum, 8&2 ties will be provided tT? ’ inderstood additional equipment FS 
will be installed Bye 
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The Genesee Bridge Co 666 Pl iouth Avenue, Rochester, . 
i my i r _ an ith venu ae Philadelp 


. is having plans prepared a one-story and 
steel addition, 60 x 65 ft 
Contract has been awarded by the Bausch & Lomb Optical The Philadelphia Rapid Trans 
Co., 635 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y for a one-story plans for extensions in its repair 
and basement foundry, 80 x 115 ft it Martin Street and and Woodland Avenue to cost $4 
Hertel Alley to cost $200,000 





two 5-ton traveling cranes is spex 


The New York Central Rail d, Grand Central Terminal, The Emergency Fleet Corpo: 
New York, has awarded contracts for additional buildings at ported considering the construct 
its new engine house and shops at Gardenville, N. \¥ to the tric power plant at the Hog |! 
J. W. Cowper Co., Fidelity Building, Buffalo for increased electric service at 


The Malone Light & Power Co., Malone. N. Y., has ir Electric Co. has had plans prepar: 





creased its capital from $194,000 to $300,000 for roposed generating station at Beach and 
extensions eral million dollars Stone & W 
4 one-st } 1 t x f ft ll 1 ted by Boston, Mass., are engineers 
the Remington Art Co.. Tlion. N. ¥ The Water Bureau, Philadelph 
The addition t tl ne worl ¢ +) Buffal tion of new stokers at its boiler 
: « iui i FT i mK VIN Vv £ PUlLAaIv 
. ; works ar "s ° } The e} 
Marine Construction Co., Buffa to b ocated Michigan — anes . Acne . an D 
Avenue will be about ¢ .} P ae - santis will make alterations in its repair 
d enue vy ef ou ) l 0 he comp is ré er 
. . ” . ° . st ets 
incorporated with a ta f $275,000 by F. W Allen, R. E ‘ 
Powers and associates The Midvale Steel & Ordnancs 
The plant to be erected by the Prest-O-Lite | Indian- Philadelphia, is taking bids for 
apolis, Ind., in the S Buft ler Colga story concrete and steel power p 
‘ Wild iu il ‘ A o r i Jim« 
Avenue and Hopkir Street, Buffalo, will cor t of four on¢ The Marlin-Rockwell Corporat 
story buildings to be equipped for charging ar other work ering improvements in its Richn 
Plans are being prepared Tacony and Devereaux streets, to 
The Superior Bronze Co., 520 West Twelfth Street, Erie, The Super Glass Co., 3400 D 
Pa.. has purchased a te on West Nineteenth between Poplar said to be planning the erection of 
and Cherry streets, and wW erect a found! it a cost of its works in the Wissinoming sect 
$15,000, for increased operatio About 100 additional em- works for the manufacture of lenses 
ployees will be taken o1 The new equipment w ll enable the large orders received necessitate ex 
company to handle a inds of bronze nd minum cast- — . . . ‘ 
company to KL . , The Hall Gas Engine Co., 48% 
ings [ kempelfeld is secretary and tre 1 
' W. H. Dem] phia, is building a one-story addit 
The Metal & Alloy Specialty Co., 25 Illinois Street, Buf- a . 
¢. ine ioe Ses mesa ll wil ‘ a rhe 3aldwin Locomotive Work 
Talo, sime rae, Vice-] iaen an ieer, | saan’ ppl Carder streets Phil lelphi:z h: +] 
cation for building permit for factory 60 x 100 ft.. two stories rarden reets, llladeiphia, has file 
; fe ad : eae tion to cost $4,400 
oO k i t i lar Avent and Pe 
the New Yo ( r Pail The Quaker City Gear Works 
1} Pier a Ment Car C Buff bid Philadelphia, has taken out a pern 
ine lerce-Al OLO!I ar Oo sulla taking Nas i . 
S > 200 
for two testing |! s, 100 x 260 ft I 0 x ) ft., to cost $4, . 
be erected at its pla at Elmwood Avenu nd the New The Elisha Webb & Son Co., P! 
York Central Railroa Belt Line ground for its proposed one-story meta 
r M urch K ( F f 1 bu 100 ft., on East Columbia Avenue, t 
he Monare! < nz su ec pt a 4 . 1 
i : . le sion to its ship chandlery works at 
re l t rr ere T willer é sé ul ore 
house to cost $22,000, at its plant, Doat Street and Rusti The War Department has acquired 
Place It has also filed plans for tw tory brick and steel Pedricktown, N. J., to be used for 
boiler plant to t $60,000 Ordnance Department It is estimate: 
The Auto Pr wts Mfe. Co.. A | D nnoart president, be about $250,000 
40 Elm Street, Buffalo having plans pre i for a factory Fire Aug. 31 is reported to have 
building at Genesee and Guilford streets machinery of the Farmers Creamery 


with loss estimated at $25,000 


Stape & Bell, Mears Building, Scrant 
plans prepared for a coal breaker 


New England their coal mines at West., Pa., to cost 


Davenport, Coal Exchange Buildir 


be 


30STON, Sept. 9 
Bi a ons E engineer 
The labor situation, which is the dominant feature in New 


. The following electric power compa! 
England industry at this time, remains practically un- 1e folle cre c pows 


1 . . cation for permission to issue stock ¢ 
changed from last week The air is filled with unfounded or I . 


: > e Service Commission, Pennsylvania, 
unverified rumors of impending strikes and of reports that . , 


, } . . extensions, improvements, etc., in plants 
Washington will take over many New England industries in : ee 

Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, bor 
Wilkes-Barre Co., Wilkes-Barre, $20 
way Electric Light Co., Ridgway, |! 


stock for $105,000: the West Penn P 
$2,223,000 in bonds; the St. Marys Elk 


which strikes now prevail or are threatened The general 
opinion, however, is that there will be little change until the 
action of the Government in the case of the Blake & Knowles, 


Smith & Wesson and Bridgeport controversies is made known 





Business in general shows no signs of let-up and manu- Marys, bonds for $100,000 and stock f 
facturers report offerings larger than the output of the fac- sonburge Light & Power Co., Johnsonbi 
tories and that they are not advancing in overcoming the and stock for $45,000: the Philadelpl 
shortage of labor, which is the great limiting factor It is Philadelphia, $18,000 in bonds. 


expected that the new draft will make serious inroads into ts oe ; : 7 

| ] ] } ; } The Federal Steel Foundry Co., D 
working forces, particularly those engage in indirect labor, 

te} I . has broken ground for a one-s 
and that tentative plans to dilute labor with women workers : 
+} ft t Delaware Avenue and Rodne) 


will have to be put into operation w n the next month. 


Machinery jobbers report that the sale of small lots is keep- T} Delion Tire & Rubber Co. V 
ing up the volume of busins but that large lists are notably tor N. J., manufacturer of auton 
absent cre sed its capital from $700,000 to 


The Lutes & Draper Machi 
been incorporated with author 






} Sept. 4 destroyed two buil 


M. M. S. Metal Co., foot of Fall &§ 


voted to smelting and other operat 


zed capital tock of $50.00¢ 
to manufacture leather working machiner Charles R 


O’Connell is president and Carvel R. Lutes, 24 M 1 Street, 


at $25,000 It is planning to rebuild 
Peabody, treasurer place damaged equipment 

Ww. W. and Cc. F. Tucker, 516 Asylum Street, Hartford, The R. H. 
Conn., are asking bids on a machine shop at 181 Franklin 


Avenue. 


Beaumont Co., Drexel Bu 


manufacturer of conveyors, etc., 15 
story plant, 50 x 200 ft., at Twent) 


The Ainslee Machine & Tool Co., Hartford, Conn., is ask- Camden, N. J. 
ing bids on a factory, 50 x 106 ft., one story, on Jefferson The David Baird Co., Delaware Ave! 
Avenue. 


Camden, N. J., manufacturer of der! 
The Waterbury Buckle Co., Waterbury, Conn., is asking story addition, 25 x 48 ft., to cost $15, 
bids on a three-story factory to cost $30,000 436 Haddon Avenue, Camden, has the 
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The Koehring Machine Co., Thirty-first Street and Con 


ce dia Avenue Milwaukee, nas increased it 


ipital stock 

from $300,000 to $800,000 to provide for extensions of build 

ing d equipment The company manufactures concrete 

X¢ and other contractors’ equipment Wi im J. Koeh- 
president 

The Wisconsin Duplex Automobile Co Oshkosh, Wis 


hanged its corporate tvle to the Oshkosh Motor Truck 


o} } } 
Mfg. Co It recently completed development work on a new 


commercial car chassis employing a quadruple drive trans- 
mission system designed by William A. Besserdich, president 


and general manager, and h started production. Additional 


| 





oo! nd other equipment eing purchased fron time te 


The Wells Mfg. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., manufacturer of 
tion and illumination devices, has moved its plant into 
the former shop of the Keller Pneumatic Tool Co., which has 


been remodeled. The building is now 50 x 125 ft., two storie 


d part basement Practically the entire capacity is being 
devoted to Government contracts J. W We ngtor San- 
dusky, Ohio, is president, and J. L. Fuhrman, I du La¢ 


secre 


‘tary and general manager 


The Northern Foundry Co Marinette Wis which has 
beer manufacturing 1utor tive ind igricultural castings 


in the former foundry of the Marinette Iron Works, has ac 





quired a djoining shop buildi: ind will remoge and equip 


it as an addition, which will increase the capacity from 50 





to 75 per cent Much of its output is being taken under 
contract by the J. I. Case Threshing Machine C Racine 


J. M. Fitzpatrick is general manager 

The Pioneer Mfg. Co., 6703 Greenfield Avenue West 
Allis, Milwaukee, has increased its capital stock from $5,00 
to $25,000 to provide for the extension of it machine-shop 


business 


The Fabricated Ship Corporation, Milwauké organized 
recently a i consolidation of the Coddinegeto re Newton 
Engineering companies to build steel vessels for the Govern- 


ment, expects to begin the construction of ships within 30 
days The new yard is 0 x 1600 ft. and located between 
the Menomonee and Kneeland canals at the foot of Twelfth 
Street Ralph E. Newton and Samuel C. Coddington are the 


managing director 


The Highway Trailer Co.. Edgerton. W , Which is manu 
facturing ordnance and reraft trailers for the Government 
has awarded a contract to Griswold Brothet Kdgertor 

the construction of a $30,000 addition, 40 x 200 ft to be 


ready Dec. 1 Jame W. Menhal]l is general mar 


Armour & Co., Chicag will build a new « i torag 
warehouse, 75 x 100 ft three tories, at Green B wi 
- 

Plat ire he & pl npa rchit 

The Finn-Olso Freighting ¢ Marinette, Wis., } é 
tab hed a sn hiy ird the Menomine Riv t Wit 
he I i nd w ’ ‘ repa rebuild 
ing Vv mndien ve é ( enet!l | | I ’ 
is eneral manag 

I) Acme VPattet Wor { Sixty-fiftl \ 1 West 
4 s, ha iwarded ) oO! two story Tal oO! ox 
RO ft 

Detroit 

The Solva rroce Co., Detroit, ha let a nt ict for the 
erection of a one-stor structure 4 x SO ft to ost $235.000 

The Standard Foundry Co., Detroit, ha obtained a permit 
for additions to its plant to cost $7,000 

The Sewell Cushion Wheel Co., Detroit, w erect an addi 
tion to its factory at Gratiot and Beaufait aven 

The Aluminum Castings Co., Detroit, has let contracts for 
ilterations and additions to the foundry 

The Charies Bohn Foundry Co., Detroit, ha et contracts 
for the erection of a one-story temporary factory 

Among Michigan concerns to receive Government orders 
are the following Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, steel tapes 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, engines: American Logging Tool 


Co Evart, cant hooks Fenn Mfg. Co., Charlotte, bush or 
weed snaths. 

The Huntley Machine Works, Holland, Mich., will remove 
shortly to Muskegon, Mich., where a site has been secured 

The American Machine Corporatior Port Huron, Mich., 
which some time ago began the erection of a new factory 
on the St. Clair River, has purchased the plant of the United 
Fence Co. at South Park as an auxiliary The company 
makes munitions. 


The Sturgis Go-Cart Co., St 
posed of to Detroit business me: 
Bodde, vice-president People’s St 
kins, general sales manager, } 
Tuttle, president Tuttle & Clar} 
Brothers Fritz Goebel, president 


B. Corliss, and D, L. Seymour, D 


The Briscoe Motor Corporatio 
ground for another addition, 1 
200 ft. and 90 x 100 ft respect 
days New docks, warehouses 


going on incident to Governr 


The Reo Motor Car Co., Lans 


additional Government order for 


will keep the plant running to cay 


The Motors Metal Mfg. Co., M 
MM juette Railroad, Detroit, is ers 
t 


to its plant to handle a large (G: 


parts for ambulances. 


Cleveland 


The American Brake Shoe & Fou 
the market for over 150 machines 
Pa., plant The list includes 100 pla 
machines, 50 8, 20 and 24 in. lathe 
chines, 6 drill presses and one shaper 
Government gun, shell and other wor 
these new demands have brought out 
for round lots of machines, one of w 
machine tools of various types 
chines for gun work suying the 
ictive in lots up to 5 or 6 macl 
Considerable inquiry is coming out for X 
ment from shops that have been eng 
work and are now turning their attentic 
wagon and other Government work ng 
by local manufacturers the past week were 
milling machines for the Scott-Fetzer Machine C 
lathes for the Standard Equipment Co., tl 
screw machines for the Winton Co., and two 
Products Co The order fer bayonets for w 
1f milling machines will be required ha yt yet 
It is understood that Henry Ford & Son hav 
chased very little, if any, equipment for t r Ha 
plant The American Shipbuilding C« 
purchase of its equipment with the ex 


‘he Craig Tractor Co., Cleveland 
ifacture farm tractors, has comn 
plant on Blis Road, East Clevelan t 
tract has been placed with the Austin | 
Craig company are Henry Dwight Smit 
Craig, vice-president and general manager; A 
secretal Roland T. Mescham, treasure 


The Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland 
with the Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., ' 
erection of its new forge shop, 46 x 
has a large contract for making to 


motor trucks 


The Peters Machine & Mfg. Co., Cleve 
t capital stock from $75,000 to $500, ( 
ilmost exclusively in making universal 


trucks 


The Ohio teamer Co., Cleveland Ss 
tory, 80 x 118 ft In addition to its reg 
now making airplane parts. 

The Central Brass Co., Cleveland, |! 
for a one-story extension, 35 x 72 ft 


The Western Machine Products C ie 
nue, Cleveland, will erect a four-story fact 
The Cleveland Mfg. Co., Cleveland, ¥ 
67 x 140 ft. at 1831 East Thirty-eighth 5! 
The American Crane & Engineering © 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
Tucker, William F. Billingsley and other 


the company has taken a Government 
. . + far tl} ° 
tive cranes and will build a plant for 
also hoisting equipment. 
r Be 


It is reported that the Timken R 
ton, will shortly place a contract for 
factory, one-story, 100 x 250 ft ' 

The Heitsel Steel Form & Iron Works W oe 
had plans prepared for a new factory, 11" * 
let the contract shortly. 


. 4 ~ Ch Varrer! 
The American Welding & Mfg. ©° , ome 


the market for a punch press with a 
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INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 9 


Ind napolis has been in 
k to manufacture tools 
Jr., M. Ertel and Edward 
! ) A ta I j a 

YT 1 steel additior 
! napolis. has changed its 

‘ Verno Ind.. has bee 

t to manufacture sepa- 
Ernest H. Lange, Paul 


ph at John W. Linkhart 


has been in- 
directors are 
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pT y [ ‘ ‘ t . ) re 7} . ’ ‘ ’ Sept. 9 
The Pacific Marine & Constru ym : eg0, he Frost Wire Fence Co., Sher ! N 
‘ { | . as 
organize Wnder ‘ me ) on, Ont has let contract for vy . rth, 
x ; f . ( ( S I ial ror ae 
% t The Crane Co., 836 Sout} Mic} 4 
op ‘ contr t itor i three-stor NCage, 
‘ : ) \ Pei. 
office 1 f br plant at Lachine, Que to « a 
Lacombe, Alta Will install ar 
t 7 
{ t $ N. E. Carrut — 
' ‘ 
A he S é Co 10 St 7 . 
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' } rke hi , 
: irrent my 
rl ve ‘ 
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spend § 
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me ediats , ‘ p ‘ \ The Canada Flax Mills, Ltd., Art} Will com 
“hel COMM 


Bien Gen ate ; ; nv i earl late o } er factory to 
‘ted ' + @ th 1 P $7,0' It ji in the market for é boilers 
’ S ete 

° E. Chay ( \ hee . > 
‘ saline a alien . és ‘ , facture ona The Canadian Consolidated Rubt 201 Inge 
to be knov —— + ‘ to-thef vr} | | Street, Montreal, has secured a sits build a ¢ 
aie Albert A} . ry Mi \ ele ’ story, reinforced concrete and steel to cost 

orporator 360.000 
The Muller Shipbu ng C rit ! ra § The St. Maurice Foundry Co., Ltd., Three tivers, 
Angeles, has 1¢ l f 1 ( to < nit , will build an addition to its plant to st $15,000. 4 
of a shipnbu ‘ ! French is manager 

Mount Wilson S r CO} , tor . B ra Containers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont has been incor 


with a capital stock of $150,000 by Edward J Swift, 


aif raed Ean i aaa ake aaa PES T. Adams, Rupert K. Grimshaw and others, to man 


: a . : e , } Sl cartons, et 
Authors & Cox, Ltd., Toronto, has beer incorporated 
phe t fie D s ‘ capital stock of $50,000 by Thomas A. Rowan, 59 Ve 
orporated with a capit of $200,001 I A. Nicholson, ¢ > 


Street Victor H. Hattin, Gertrude Bradford, and 


Simpson anc 1 I I yr i I > ; 
ery to manufacture artificial limbs, trusses, surgical 
The Government ‘ ( col tructi about Oct ments, ete 


its proposed new rine ost « butch Flat 5 Loieg Beattie Mclntyre, Ltd., Toronto, has been ing 
the initial grou] Ol ting of ! ructurs t t 9 with a capital stock of $40,000 by John D. McNa 
00.00 About $600,( vill 1 xpended elect Browning Avenue; George A. Robinson, Stuart PB 
ehtinge plant, wate { 3, et ind others, to manufacture electrical machinery, 


The United Auto Sales, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has beg 

: corporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Rapat 

The Pacific Northwest Gr shaw, 29 Dixon Avenue; Melville D. Grimshaw 
J. Swift i others, to manufacture automobile a 


; le engines, machinery, ete 
& Howard, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., has been i 
rated wit 1 capital stock of $40,000 by Frank O@ 
| d Walter H Howard, and others, to mani 
re electt il machinery, equipment, supplies, et 
K. & S. Canadian Tires, Ltd., 527 Yonge Street 
dditior o its plant Westor 
Foundries, Ltd., Hamilton, On 
j on to ¢ t $74,000 
\ I e Ce Hamilto Ont of 
| to cost about { 
Ne Westn ter Construction & Shipbuilding 
A ter. B. C.. has secured a te on the @ 
immediately ! the erection 
1 Steamship Lines, Ltd empla 
‘ } » at Point Edward, 0 for 
WASHINGTON Sept. ¥ 
i ed the Bu of Supplies ané 
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radat int Charlestem 
Ww. Hart S tt ivcha ss ; . of t explosive projectiles, no date: 57384, & uth a ae 
a , weenosers ; : , . ; . 580014, 
Klopf Welding & Cutting Co., 74 West J c Street, tical boring and turning mill, Sept. 16 kiyn, Sere 
: vl} be ( d under the ime name The lathe, and 5801, one crank shaper, both Brook’) 
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